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THE AMPHIBIOUS CITY. 


On a hot summer-day, I left La Rochelle with my face 
tothe north. This part of the western coast of France 
| is very picturesque; but the picturesque was not my 
object just then. I merely wanted to see the birth- 
| place of certain shell-fish which I had devoured with 
| extraordinary satisfaction at the table dhéte of the 
| modest inn I had selected with the befitting humility 
lof a foot-traveller. ‘They were mussels; but’ such 
| mussels !—so soft, so rich, so delicate of flavour !—and, 
| what was more, they had a story, invested with an almost 
romantic interest. At anyrate, there was something to 
| be seen where these mussels grew ; something widely 
| different, as I was told, from the ordinary forms of the 
| picturesque, of which I was by this time well-nigh tired ; 
| and being then under the ‘ curse of the wandering foot 
| and weary breast,’ I once more adjusted my knapsack, 
| poised my staff, and set forth to follow my fortune. 
| Ihad wandered about five miles along the coast in a 
northerly direction, when I reached the Bay of Aiguillon, 
|a fine sweep of the ocean into the land between the 
| departments of La Vendée and Charente-Inférieure. 
| From the summit of the cliffs that overhang the sea, 
| the view was very imposing—in more senses than one, 
as will presently be seen. The bay, on the right, looked 
like an immense lake; while on the left, was the long, 
| low island of Rhé, with its picturesque ruins, the forti- 
| fications of St Martin, and the open sea beyond. The 
| sun was intensely hot, and I was glad to sit down in 
|| the shadow of the cliff, to enjoy the view at my ease, 
| and to watch the movements of the human pigmies 
| below, on the right, where stood a little fishing-town, 
1 called Esnendes. ‘The smooth waters of the bay 
| resembled an immense mirror blazing in the sun; and 
| this, with the excessive heat, fatigued, and at length 
| made me drowsy. ‘The movements of the little beings 
|| below became confused; my eyes slipped along the 
H glittering surface of the waters, and then closed against 
\| the glare; in a very short time I was sound asleep. 
|| Ihad been walking a good deal for many successive 
|| days, and was in some degree used up. My organism 
|| was, therefore, in need of repose, and took advantage 
|| of the opportunity. How long I remained in a state of 
|| unconsciousness I do not know, but I presume it must 
|| have been two or three hours at least. When at 
| length I opened my eyes, and looked round, I was 
|| greatly at a loss to know where I was, It is true I 
| had a very strong impression that I had come from La 
Rochelle that morning, and was now snugly niched in 
|| @ precipice: which was the fact. But an immense 
|| plain of waters, I recoliccted, had been below that 


|| precipice, and there was now no such thing. The 


= 


expanse beneath was not merely dry land, but in the 
middle of it there was a city of some considerable 
magnitude, with regular streets of buildings running 
in parallel lines, and wide colonnaded vistas lessening 
and fading in the distance. That I was broad awake, 
there was no doubt. It was obviously a delusion, the 
notion that I was overhanging the sea; and I tried to 
remember where I ought to be. But facts were stub- 
born. There below, on the right, was still the town of 
Esnendes ; here was the Peak of Aiguillon, which gives 
its name to the bay; and on the left were the Island 
of Rhé and the ocean beyond. But where were the 
smooth waters of the bay? Absorbed, no doubt, at 
ebb-tide by the mightier waters of the sea: but what 
was that submarine city now risen from the deep? I 
thought at first of the mirage, and was almost loath to 
use my telescope, lest the fairy picture should vanish. 
But it stood the test. The buildings, the streets, the 
colonnaded vistas, all remained, not fragments and ruins 
of a submerged city, but laid out in a complete and 
regular plan, and—still more wonderful—crowded with 
a busy human population ! 

There appeared to be a considerable traffic of some 
kind carried on between this mysterious place and the 
shores of the bay, but its agents performed the journey 
in a curious manner. The plain of waters did not 
seem to have entirely dried up; for the whole surface 
of the expanse glittered here and there with what 
seemed to be lakes of soft mud, separated from each 
other by narrow tracks of a firmer consistence. Over 
the former, great numbers of people glided swiftly in 
what may be termed boat-vclocipedes ; while the tracks 
of comparatively firm land were traversed by a few 
provided with a rude modification of snow-shoes, and, 
as it was necessary for them to avoid the mud-lakes, 
flitting in a zig-zag line like so many daylight Will-o’- 
the-Wisps. All this piqued my curiosity so much—for 
the imperfect account of the scene I had received at 
La Rochelle had by no means prepared me for the 
reality—that it was with huge strides I descended the 
steep to the town of Esnendes. 

What I had seen was in reality an amphibious city— 
in one state of the tide submerged by the sea, and 
inhabited by millions of mussels and small fish, and in 
another state of the tide breathing the air of heaven, 
and affording a field for the enterprise and industry of 
men. The place was founded long ago by a wandering 
Irishman of the name of Walton, who at first made his 
living by catching sea-fowl with nets. ‘This person, an 
observant, ingenious fellow, finding that the poles of 
his nets were quickly covered, below the water, with 
marine vegetation containing vast quantities of mussel 
spawn, set himself to watch this product of the 
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an ucky vessel, having missed, in the night-time, 
the anchorage, was driven in among them by 
the wind, and carried all away. 


His plan was 


as to form an angle of from 40 to 45 degrees. Along 
at intervals of three feet, he fixed strong 
inking them to half their length; and 
between he filled with long pliant branches, 
of close but yielding trellis-work. At 
points of the W, which were open, he placed 
baskets to receive the fish which, imprisoned by 
would flow out in that direction on the 
recess of the tide; and lastly, he fastened to the 
interior old nets of small mussels gathered on the 
coast, which he knew would attach themselves to the 
isade, and fatten and refine in the civilising mud. 
first W he called a bouchot, from a Celtic word 


He 


FRE 


imitate so exactly, at low-water, the appearance of a 
town, that even a spectator standing on the shore 
might be deceived. 

To cross these miles of mud might seem a dangerous 


service, but the people of Esnendes think nothing of it. | the 


The more substantial proprietors have a vehicle they 
call a pousse-pied, formed of three light thin planks, 
one for the bottom and the others for the sides. These 


Having carried this peculiar 
set-out on his shoulders to the bay, the proprietor places 
in it his baskets, and then, kneeling in it with his right 
leg, and leaning both hands on the sides, he strikes out 
with his left upon the mud in the fashion of a frog 
when swimming, and away he goes with a speed which 
has been likened to that of a horse at full trot. To give 
an idea of the consistence of the surface, I may men- 
tion that neither the tracks of the boat nor of the foot 


a peculiar kind of shoe, or rather skate, the bottom of 
which is a piece of flat thin wood elevated at the point 
—balancing themselves with outstretched arms, glide 
along other portions of the surface that are somewhat 
hardened by a greater proportion of sand. But both 
require to be rapid and incessant in their several 
motions; and the whole scene brings to mind the 
journeying of Satan across Chaos— 


feet, pursued his way ; 
And swims, or sinks, or walks, or creeps, or flies. 


I slept that night at Esnendes ; and the next after- 


being | in the wake of a stout young fellow, a skater like 


noon, when looking at the stir into which the plac 
was thrown by the sudden rush towards the bay of 
many hundreds of the inhabitants, I determined ty 
make one of the company, and visit the amphibious 
city. The pousse-pied I could not venture upon ; but | 
having provided myself with a pair of mud-skates 
which cost less than a franc, I thought if I only followed 
the tracks of the rest, I could run no peculiar risk. Ip 
this idea I was encouraged by the crowd; and one 
motherly old woman assured me, that if monsieur 
could only keep moving like the rest, and be sur 
to return before dusk, and before the mud began 
to feel the approaching tide, there was no danger 
in the world. Behold me, then, after looking for 
awhile at the uninviting waste, ‘ pondering my voyage; 
at length take heart of grace, and dash gallantly of 


myself. : 
as I found myself} 
absolutely committed to the adventure, and as I saw 
the mud-lakes around me tremulous even from the 
weight of the pousse-pieds that flew along their surface; 
but there was nothing difficult in the use of the skates, 
and very soon I found recreation in the exercise, and | 
interest in the strangeness of the scene. When arrived 
at our destination, I found the place nothing more than 
what J have described; yet it was amusing to flit from 
bouchot to bouchot, and watch the quantities of fish 
taken in the baskets, the mature mussels gathered in the 
interiors, and the whole deposited in the pousse-pieds— 
everything being necessarily done with a haste and 
restlessness (‘like a hen on a hot griddle”) which made 
me laugh aloud sometimes, both at my comrades and 
myself. The importance of this curious branch of 
industry may be understood, when I mention that it 
produces half a million of francs in the year, and 
supports 8000 
My attention was so much occupied with the novelties 
of the scene, that I was quite insensible of the lapse 
of time; and, surrounded by a crowd of busy men 
intent on nothing but their occupation, I did not 
observe the gradual withdrawal of the few who were 
unprovided with pousse-pieds. Clrancing to look round, 
however, I descried a thin silvery haze advancing from 
seaward quarter, and pointed it out to those nearest 
me; who thereupon demanded suddenly, what I did 
there so late? I at once turned a somewhat startled | 
glance towards the shore, and saw that the nearest of | 
the skaters was a good mile off. 
‘Monsieur need not be alarmed,’ said an old man, | 
observing my change of countenance: ‘the haze has 
nothing to do with the tide; but if allowed time to 
gather, it might obscure the tracks that are safe for | 
mud-skates.’ | 
‘ And you,’ said I—‘ all of you?’ | 
‘We are safe,’ replied the old man, ‘ and shall be at | 
home yet before you foot-travellers. If caught in the | 
mist, we could find our way were it as dark as night; 
and even if overtaken by the tide on a calm evening | 
like this, we are in no danger, for our pousse-pieds are | 
water-tight, and each being provided with a pair of | 
paddles, it can be used as a canoe by a man of propor- | 
tionate weight.’ By this time the group around us 
seemed to have become alarmed on my account; and | 
separating in different directions, I could hear them | 
shouting: ‘Michel! Michel!’ 
‘They will find him,’ said the old man, ‘for poor | 
Michel makes it a point of honour to stay and have 4 | 
race with the pousse-pieds. But take care he does not | 
outrun you /—that is all you have to fear, for he knows | 
the bay better than any of us.’ While he was yet | 
speaking, the crowd came back, some coaxing, some | 
driving before them, a young lad apparently about | 
eighteen. His legs, arms, and neck were bare ; flowers 
were knotted in his long unkempt locks; and his 


wandering, vacant, yet pleasing eyes, shewed that 


g 


34 
: bay. He discovered that the mud mussels grew with | whatev 
singular rapidity, and became so fat and delicate, that not int 
the neighbouring towns formed most profitable ‘He 
a market for all he could raise ; and from that moment he plenty 
" had a new trade. But the numerous poles he fixed voyage 
‘ in the mud at low-water were frequently unfortunate. | gailen | 
Sometimes the waves of the sea came in swelling and | favouri 
4 roaring, and did them great damage; and sometimes | the bar 
he inte 
a yell 
tively. 
But Walton was not discouraged. | remem 
s obviously defective, and it was necessary to offer a divinin 
da larger and more yielding surface to the tide, and yet to which | 
present it in such a way as to permit the least possible than a 
“strain. He accordingly drew upon the muddy plain ae to 
: the initial letter of his name, W, the points | baw 
Hi directed seaward, and the sides, several hundred feet in | I decid 
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|| telling 
signifying ‘ wooden enclosure ;’ and it retains the name || was u 
; to this day. His day, however, was long ago, and l] was b 
; important changes have since occurred. The con- || partly 
struction, which was placed exactly 1246 fathoms from || of my 
£ Esnendes, in honour of the year in which it was \| to con 
commenced, is now unvisited by the sea, and a meadow || gibber: 
flourishes on its site; while far out in the bay—from when 
q two to three miles—between 300 and 400 other bouchots | mist, 
intens 
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| Ibe 
f 4 he lau 
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whatever knowledge he possessed was that of instinct, 
not in’ 

‘He will guide you safely,’ cried they—‘ there is 
plenty of time before the tide. Away Michel! Bon 
voyage, monsieur!’ But Michel hung back with the 
sullen look of a child who had been disappointed of his 
favourite pastime ; till one of them gave him a lash on 
the bare legs with a rope—more severe, possibly, than 
he intended—and the poor maniac sprang forward with 
a yell of mingled rage and pain. I followed instinc- 
tively. My only aim was to keep up with him, for I 
remembered the warning of the old man; but, as if 
divining this, he glided out of my way, taking a course 
which I was persuaded was intended more to lengthen 
than abridge the journey. For a moment, I hesitated 
as to whether I should not trust to my fortune alone, 
but whether influenced by prudence or cowardi 
I decided that this was hopeless; and on the instant, 
instead of following him round a narrow mud-pool, I 
| dashed desperately across it, and succeeded in catching 
| firm hold of him. Loud laughed Michel his applause 
| at this daring feat ; and on we flew, arm in arm, over 
| the quivering waste—Folly guided by Madness. 

It was but rarely I dared to raise my eyes from the 
| track ; but I saw enough of what was beyond to be 
aware that the haze was gathering fast, that it already 


from | rendered_it impossible even to guess at the distance 

fish | of the lofty steeps bordering the bay, and that to 

— | seaward all was a boundless expanse of trembling 


vapour. I was fairly panic-stricken ; and when voices, 
| shouts, and wild halloos came floating on the thick air, 
| telling of the passage of the train of pousse-pieds, I 
| was utterly unable to determine whether the sound 
| was behind, or before, or around me. This was 


at it || partly owing to the erratic course and abrupt turns 
and || of my companion, who was either unable or unwilling 
|, to comprehend what I said to him, and of whose 
‘ities || gibberish I did not understand one word ; but at length, 
lapse || when the land had been entirely swallowed up in the 
men || mist, now darkened by the falling of the dusk, I felt an 
not intense consciousness that we were sweeping out to sea 
were || to meet the returning tide ! 
yund, I became desperate. I shouted in Michel’s ear till 
from J} he laughed, and then griped him by the arm with a 
arest H§|| force that made him yell. He spoke loud and volubly; 
[ did | pointed resolutely before him, as if asseverating some- 
rtled 9M§)| thing that should dispel my doubts and fears; and 
st of MM || quickened his already headlong pace, till my breath 
began to fail like my courage. And then a voice came 
man, || upon my ear—a long, low, desolate, wailing sound, which 
> has || I felt to be the voice of the tide. There were no longer 
ne to 9M)! sandy tracks ; all was mud, which grew softer and softer 
e for M)| at every flying step ; and at length, as a wilder roar came 
|| from the open sea, which dispelled all doubt, if any had 
I remained, [ was about to throw the maniac from me in 
be at |MM\| horror and despair, when, with a cry of exultation, he 
n the |@|, sprang upon a tall pole which suddenly appeared beside 
ight; |B), us, as if growing out of the desert of mud. Even then 
ening ||| I was almost too late, for my strength had failed; and 
is are ||| if Michel had not grasped me by the collar, I could not 
‘ir of |M¥\| have climbed, even with the aid of the sticks that were 
opor- | || nailed rudely across the pole to serve as steps. 

ad us | | I think I must have been for a certain time in a state 
; |) of insensibility ; for when I became cognisant of what 
them | || was around me, I saw that the desert of mud was now 
\ | awaste of foaming waters. The rising wind came in 

| poor || )| from the sea to the assistance of the tide ; and b i 
ave 4 | @%\| here and there the clouds that had covered the sky, 
|| allowed the broad, full, newly-risen moon to throw down 


| afitful gleam upon the scene. We were midway between 

the two sides of the bay, far to seaward of Esnendes; and 
| before, behind, and around us, there was an expanse of 
| rushing waters, breaking ahead in white-crested waves. 
| The pole to which we clung was obviously a beacon for 

the guidance of vessels in the daytime; and there was 
narrow streamer of 


white bunting. Such were the details revealed to me 
by a sudden glare of moonlight, which vanished in a 
few seconds, leaving everything in obscurity as bef 
relieved only by the white foam of the billows, as they 
broke with a rush and a roar at the entrance of the bay. 
Michel had gained his object. The pole was what 
he had pointed to in the distance as the goal of our 
journey ; and perhaps the idea of reaching it had flashed 
into his disturbed brain at the same moment the savage 
lash overturned the ordinary movement of his thoughts 
or instincts. But the maniac was now in his element. 


Joy like his I never saw before or since; and at every = 


new apparition of the moon, he burst into wild laughter, 
clapped his hands, and yelled forth a fragment of a 
church-hymn, in a voice so clear, so piercing, so 
unearthly, that I was struck with awe as I listened. 
Then he swung the pole madly to and fro; and the 
water having by this time reached our feet, the final 
moment seemed at hand. The imminence of the peril 
recalled me fully to my senses. Though with hardly a 
ray of hope, I was determined to cling to life as long as 
possible. By means of severe blows and stern words, 
I taught Michel that he was not to move hand or 
foot; and with the narrow streamer I bound both 
him and myself securely to the pole. But the sea, by 
and by, was as wildly mischievous as the maniac; for 
the waves came on with redoubled force, bending back- 
wards our frail support till we overhung the hissing 
waters. Had it not been for the well-fastened knots 
of the bunting, I for one should have been very soon 
finding my way back to the Amphibious City. 

The bay being of almost the same depth throughout, 
the water was slow inrising; but still, when it was little 
higher than our knees, the spray broke so violently 
in our faces, that I sometimes thought we should be 
drowned long before the tide overtopped our heads. 
The wind had risen; the clouds had thickened and 
blackened in the sky ; and the moon was rarely visible. 
What fancies came over me, as I hung there, helpless 
and hopeless! What phantoms flitted through the 
gloom! What memories rose upon my soul! My whole 
life was gathered into that span; and the dead, the 
living, and the unborn, crowded around me. Sometimes 
I heard voices calling, and I hailed in return ; sometimes 
a ship’s boat drove against the pole, and, extending my 
hand to seize hold of her, I grasped only empty water. 
Higher came the tide—higher—higher. The water was 
in my throat, it hissed in my ears, and I prepared for 
the death which was now so close at hand. Michel 
was still singing his wild songs, still laughing through 
the spray, still enjoying the recreation he had sought. 
My heart at that moment softened towards the poor 
fellow ; and I thanked God for the compensations that, 
from time to time, must have thrown a heavenly sun- 
light over a fate apparently so dreary and forlorn. 

My struggles became easier as my mind became 
more tranquil. The tide had reached its culminating 
point; the wind decreased; and as the fear of suffo- 
cation at length vanished, I yielded to the sense of 
fatigue, and fell into a kind of stupor between sleeping 
and waking. ‘This must have lasted many hours; for 
when I was at length roused by a violent tugging and 
screaming, I found, on opening my eyes, that it was 
broad daylight, and that the waters had retired anew 
into the depths of the sea. Michel had fortunately 
been unable to undo the knots of the bunting, and he 
pointed impatiently towards Esnendes, and then to the 
opening of the bay—informing me, doubtless, in his 
unintelligible gibberish, that it was now ebb-tide, and 
time for us to return from our little excursion. 

I need not say with what gratitude, mingled at first 
with almost incredulity, I found myself once more on 
dry land! It was my intention to take Michel to the 
inn, and to give him a comfortable meal, but he escaped 
from me the moment we entered the town. I learned 
that he was the only son of a widow who, having 
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become paralytic, was su by the community. 
Bat this kind of support implied neither hardship 
nor degradation. No one in the place was poor but 
through the visitation of God, and all such were looked 
upon not only with kindness, but respect. They were 
accustomed to stand in a line on the beach when the 
fishermen returned from the bouchots; and each man 
in passing presented them with a handful of mussels 
and another of small fish, the first-fruits of his expe- 
dition. In addition to this bounty, the surplus of which 
supplied them with other necessarics, the good wives of 
Esnendes, when giving in the bi-weekly bakings to the 
public oven, always broke off a piece of the dough for 
the basket of the poor; from which the baker, as his 
contribution, prepared an immense loaf, to be divided 
among the pensioners. All this appeared to me to be 
done with infinite kindness and good-will, both men 
and matrons seeming to think that the voluntary 
offering of a part drew down a blessing upon the rest. 
Michel, upon the whole, was not uncomfortably situated, 
for he worked hard in the service of the fishermen, and 
was generously rewarded. His malady, I was told, was 
always at its height during the full of the moon; and 
the t was not the only occasion on which he had 
— the night on the beacon pole. A long interval, 

wever, had elapsed since his last escapade, and the 
fishermen had ceased to watch him. 

Such was my visit to the Amphibious City. It was 
productive, it must be owned, of more and 


fatigue 
terror than I had anticipated. But, for all that, I say 
still, the mussels of Aiguillon are excellent. 


SOMETHING ABOUT HEAT. 


lr is only of late years that the subject of heat has 
been treated as it deserves—that is, as a science in 
itself, and not a mere chapter of physics or chemistry. 


And yet, when properly considered, it will be found | directio 


not less worthy of attention than light, electricity, or 
magnetism ; indeed, many will hold it to be the most 
important, seeing that no part of nature with which we 
are acquainted is devoid of heat. Without its influence, 
chaos would speedily come again. 

It is known that philosophers have differed in 
opinion on the subject of heat; some have declared it 
to be a material substance, which by mysterious means 
found its way into other substances; while another 
class regard it as nothing more than a dynamical effect 
—that is, a power or impulse communicated to particles 
of matter. ‘ Heat,’ said Locke, ‘is a very brisk agi- 
tation of the insensible parts of the object, which pro- 
duces in us that sensation from whence we denominate 
the object hot ; so what in our sensation is heat, in the 
object is nothing but motion.’ Recent researches, chiefly 
by Mr Joule, of Manchester, tend to advance and con- 
firm this latter view ; and as they are not less interesting 
in themselves than in their results, we present as bricf 
an outline as may render the subject intelligible to 

readers. 

The celebrated Count Rumford was the first to 
bring out the point now under discussion. He saw 
that when a cannon was bored, it became very hot; 
and as he could not suppose a change in the metal, he 
concluded that the motion of the borer, acting on the 
particles of the metal, produced heat. He found also 
by experiment, that the heat required to raise one 
pound of water one degree in temperature, would be 
equivalent to a force represented by 1034 ‘ foot-pounds.’ 
Mr Joule makes it 838, but Rumford made no allowance 
for the heat accumulated in his apparatus. Davy, 
when a youth at Bristol, rubbed two picces of ice 
together in an exhausted receiver, and finding that 
heat was produced, he said: ‘The immediate cause of 
heat is motion.’ Then, when Faraday proved that 
the chemical and electrical forces were identical, 


another step was gained, which may be regarded as 


Mr Joule’s starting-point. Some of his earlier experi. 
ments shewed, that the heat evolved by a voltaic pair, 
is proportional to its electromotive force, and that 
the heat given out by the combustion of a body ‘is 
proportional to the intensity of its affinity for oxygen’ 
Pursuing his inquiries, he next announced it as demon- 
strated, ‘ that the quantity of heat capable of increasing 
the temperature of a pound of water by one degree of 
Fahrenheit’s scale, is equal to, and may be converted 
into a mechanical force capable of raising 838 pounds 
to the height of one foot.’ From this the general con- 
clusion followed, ‘that in the production of heat by 
the expenditure of force, and vice vers@, in the produc. 
tion of force by the expenditure of heat, a constant 
relation always subsists between the two.’ In the 
experiment to ascertain this fact, a condensing-pump 
and receiver were immersed in water, to observe the 
effect of compression of air; and the result was arrived 
at by comparing the amount ef force expended with 
the heat given out. In another experiment, a full 
condenser was permitted to discharge its air into an 
empty one under water, when no heat was evolved, as 
in this case there was no expenditure of mechanical 
force—thus affording a striking confirmation of the 
dynamical theory. The award of a gold medal to 
Mr Joule by the Royal Society for his persevering | 
and ingenious researches, is a sufficient evidence of 
their value. 

Some highly suggestive views on this subject were 
put forward by Mr Grove several years ago in his 
Correlation of Physical Forces: he shewed by familiar 
illustrations that heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
chemical affinity, and motion, were all correlative, or 
had a reciprocal dependence. If a moving body be 
stopped by friction, or by the action of a force other 
than that which set it in motion, the motion is not lost 
or annihilated, but is mercly subdivided or altered in 
i ion or character. ‘ Wave your hand, he observes; 
‘the motion which has apparently ceased is taken up 
by the air, from the air by the wall of the room, and 
so, by direct and reacting waves, continually com- 
minuted, but never destroyed ;’ though we ultimately 
lose the power of detecting it. Let there be, however, 
a resistance or counter-motion, and the result is Aeat. 
Thus when we have friction or a blow, we have a 
continuation of the original force developed as heat, 
greatest in amount with rough surfaces, and least when 
they are smooth or oiled. By oiling the axles of wheels, 
we increase motion and lose heat; but if we roughen 
them, we have more heat and less motion ; from which | 
it would appear that ‘friction is simply impeded | 
motion, and the resulting heat a continuation of | 
indestructible force.’ | 

Here we approach a new correlation; for if the |) 
rubbing or striking surfaces are similar, the result is 
heat, but if dissimilar, then electricity is produced; 
whence we see that motion will produce heat and elec- 
tricity, and in producing these it produces magnetism 
as an consequence. To these we might add} 
light and chemical action, and consider them all as| 
modes of motion; and so verify the poet’s words, that | 
‘dynamics are, and dwell apart, though matter be) 
not made.’ I 

Discussion of the subject has led to the inquiry:| 
where does the heat originally come from? The reply | 
is, that the sun is the source of all the heat; and 
arguing from this, and the facts brought to  light| 
by Mr Joule, Professor W. Thomson, of Glasgow, has | 
arrived at certain remarkable conclusions. He has | 
found the mechanical value of solar heat, which, falling | 
‘perpendicularly on a square foot above the earth's} 
atmosphere, is about eighty-four foot-pounds per | 
second.’ Extraordinary as it may seem, it would be | 
possible to convert this heat directly into motion, and || 
make it work an engine; but as the machinery | 
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a large quantity of heat, it would be too large for 
practical utility. 

The solar light falling on plants deoxidises carbon 
and hydrogen, by which process a large amount of solar 
heat is, as it were, put out of existence, or stored up 
for future use, but with this there is also an equivalent 
accumulation of mechanical force. This force becomes 
available when the plant or tree is cut down and burnt. 
The burning of coal in steam-engines of all kinds is a 
conversion of heat, which has lain dormant for ages, 
into motion. Estimating the combustion of wood 
from one of the German forests, Liebig calculates that 
£550,000 foot-pounds (or the work of a horse-power for 
a thousand seconds) are the mechanical value of the 
mean annual produce of a square foot of the land.’ 
Regard being had to the latitude, the solar heat falling 
yearly on each square foot of surface, allowing for 
absorption by the atmosphere, would be 530,000,000 
foot-pounds—a large amount, but not too large for 
the mechanical effect into which it has to be converted. 

In the consumption of food, again, there is slow 
combustion or oxidation of the food. The heat gene- 
rated in the body, or the work performed by it, is 
therefore the mechanical effect of mingling oxygen 
with the nutriment: either predominates according to 
circumstances. Owing to the resistance we meet with 
in going up a hill, and the consequent waste of heat, 
we are less warm than we should otherwise be from 
our quickened breathing. 

According to Professor Thomson, the stores from 
whence we may derive mechanical effect are—the food 
of animals, natural heat, solid matter found in ele- 
vated positions, the natural motions of water and air, 
and natural and artificial combustibles. And he speci- 
fies as the sources whence these stores derive their 
| mechanical energies— 
| 1. ‘Heat radiated from the sun (sun-light being 
| included in this term) is the principal source of mecha- 
| nical effect available to man. From it is derived the 

whole mechanical effect obtained by means of animals 
|| working, water-wheels worked by rivers, steam-engines, 
|| and galvanic engines, and part, at least, of the mecha- 


|| sails of ships not driven by the trade-winds.’ 
2. ‘The motions of the earth, moon; and sun, and 
|| their mutual attractions, constitute an important source 
|| of available mechanical effect. From them all, but 
|| chiefly, no doubt, from the earth’s motion of rotation, 
|| is derived the mechanical effect of water-wheels driven 
|| by the tides. ‘The mechanical effect so largely used in 
|| the sailing of ships by the trade-winds, is derived partly, 
|| perhaps principally, from the earth’s motion of rotation, 
|| and partly from solar heat.’ 
|| 38. The third source pointed out is altogether terrestrial 
| —that is, of matters derived from the earth. All the 
|| sources may further be divided into statical and dyna- 
|| mical: the former is represented by a ‘quantity of 
|| weights at a given height, ready to descend and do 
|| work when wanted; an electrified body, or a quantity 
| of fuel.’ ‘The latter is represented by matter in motion, 
|| Space traversed by light, heat, &c. Heat, however, 
|| may be lost; certain mechanical effects take place, in 
| which it cannot be restored; it is altogether lost, and 
| cannot be brought back again. ‘There is loss, also, in 
|| the diffusion of heat by conduction, and by absorption, 
except in the case of plants, or of chemical action. 
Arguing from the whole mass of facts, which we 
have only skimmed in this article, Professor ‘Thomson 
concludes, that ‘there is at present, in the material world, 
4 universal tendency to the dissipation of mechanical 
energy ;’ that ‘any restoration of mechanical energy, 
without more than an equivalent of dissipation, is impos- 
sible in inanimate material processes, and is probably 
never effected by means of organised matter, either 
endowed with vegetable life, or subjected to the will of 
an animated creature ’ and that ‘ within a finite period 


of time past the earth must have been, and within a 
finite period of time to come the earth must again be, 
unfit for the habitation of man as at present constituted, 
unless operations have been, or are to be performed, 
which are impossible under the laws to which the 
known operations going on at present in the material 
world are subject.’ 


EXTRAORDINARY IMPOSTURE. 


In the quict village of Shottisham, in Suffolk, a young 
girl is now engaged in an imposture of a most extra- 
ordinary kind—only rendered more so by the tender 
interest which she is fitted in other respects to excite. 
Her parents are in humble life, but admitted to be 
persons who have heretofore borne an irreproachable 
character. Elizabeth Squirrell, for such is her name, 
gave early tokens of superior intellect, and during two 
years of schooling, between the tenth and twelfth of 
her age, made singular progress, spending most of her 
spare time in reading. She became acquainted with 
history and the works of the English poets, and devoted 
much attention to matters connected with religion. 
At length, as sometimes happens with brilliant pupils, 
illness, in the form of a spinal affection, obliged her to 
leave school. After being treated for some time in 
an hospital, she was taken home, and there speedily 
became worse. Being assailed with locked-jaw, she could 
obtain sustenance only from milk poured into her 
mouth; and this was taken in such small quantities, 
that her death was daily expected. Still she lived on 
for many weeks, though deprived, it was alleged, of the 
powers of secing and hearing. At midsummer 1851, 
she recovered from locked-jaw, but continued, as was 
given out, to live without solid food. 

The case now attracted gencral attention, and many 
persons came to see her. They found her in a humble 
apartment, placed on a bed with pillows to raise her 
head, and carefully attended by her parents. Her air 
of resignation, « spiritual grace beaming from her 
countenance, and the high tone of her religious expres- 
sions, added to the interest excited by her alleged 
abstinence from solid food. Her prayers were particu- 
larly admired for beauty of language, as well as cleva- 
tion of thought. She told her visitors that she had had 
a vision of angels, and one of them had undertaken to be 
her guardian. She prayed that, for the confirmation of 
her tale, some manifestation might be made by this 
tutelary spirit; and in time this prayer appeared to be 
granted. A small drinking-glass of antique construc- 
tion, which stood by her bedside, seemed to give forth 
faint sounds, which she said were produced by her angel 
brushing it with his wing. The visitors, especially 
such as were of a devout frame of mind, listened with 
wonder to these sounds, and many became convinced 
that a true cause had been assigned to them. 

All through the winter of 1851-2, Elizabeth Squir- 
rell continued in this state, an object of infinite local 
wonder, though not as yet alluded to in the public 
prints. At length, early in summer, her mother 
announced that the milk had ceased to nourish her, and 
she thenceforward lived without food of any kind. 
This of course increased the public curiosity, and 
an immense afflux of visitors was the consequence, 
Some of these, almost as a matter of course, gave 
money to the mother, and it has been alleged that a 
considerable revenue was thus realised by the family ; 
but, on the other hand, the mother has indignantly 
denied this allegation, and stated that the whole sum 
did not exceed L.7. Clergymen, and other persons of 
the upper ranks of society, were among the visitors of 
the Squirrell cottage, and all came away with a feeling 
of deepened interest, owing as much to the beautiful 
expressions which flowed from the child’s lips, as to 
anything of a more marvellous nature connected with 
her. On being asked when her present extraordinary 
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state would end, she said: ‘Oh, in my triumphant 


igh expected, many of the visitors beheld 
the whole case with something more than doubt, and 
were anxious to subject its genuineness to some decided 
test. It was arranged that two women should remain 
with the girl as a watch for a week. They did so, one 
relieving guard with the other, and, at the end of the 
appointed term, returned with the report, that no 
food had passed the child’s lips during that time. 
Doubts being still entertained, it was resolved by a 
committee of gentlemen, that they should themselves 
mount guard upon the bed of the ecstatic, and minutely 
chronicle every event that took place. This watch 
was commenced on Saturday the 2ist of August by 
two gentlemen, who remained at the cottage till the 
ensuing Thursday, without observing anything of a 
suspicious nature. They were then relieved by two 
clergymen, Messrs Webb and Whitby, the former of 
whom was more than usually eceptical. While Mr 
Webb was absent for a walk, the father came into the 
child’s apartment, and, addressing Mr Whitby com- 
plainingly on the scepticism which had been shewn 
regarding his daughter, proposed that they should seek 
the blessing of God. He immediately commenced a 
yer of great fervour, which extended to a considerable 
ngth. In the midst of it, the suspicions of Mr Whitby 
were excited by a circumstance, of which Mr Webb was 
likewise disagreeably sensible the moment he re-entered 
the room. Nevertheless, on the bed being searched by the 
nurses, nothing unusual was discovered. The watchers, 
being still unsatisfied, called in a medical gentleman, 
named Frances, who happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood, and a new search was instituted. It ended in the 
discovery of a bundle between the child’s arm and body, 
and which she made great efforts first to conceal, and 
finally to retain. On its being opened, upwards of 
twenty pieces of old dress were found, offering indubi- 
table evidence that digestion had taken place, and, 
consequently, that food must have been received by the 
stomach. The parents seemed overwhelmed by this 
discovery; but Elizabeth only folded her hands, and 
said: ‘I commit myself to the care of my guardian 
1, and know that God will take care of me.’ 
watching committee now quitted its charge, 
under the belief, that sufficient evidence had been found 
that the child did not live without food. The Squirrells 
made efforts, through the newspapers, to arrest the 
judgment pronounced against them by the public; and 
a medical gentleman, named Matcham, announced his 
conviction, that the testimony against the girl was at 
least defective; pointing particularly to the fact, that 
the evidence of the cloths did not apply to a recent 
date. The decision of the watching committee, as 
expressed in a report they drew up, nevertheless was, 
that Elizabeth Squirrell did not practise that system of 
total abstinence from food which she pretended to, and 
that she was capable of both seeing and hearing. 

It does not appear that this decision has either 
stopped the child in her course of deception, or settled 
the curiosity or the faith of the public in regard to 
the case. Two or three weeks after the events above 
detailed, the Rev. Mr Erskine Neale paid her a visit, 
which he has described in a volume recently published 
by him.* We give his statement, with a little abridg- 
ment: ‘I found Elizabeth,’ says he, ‘lying on her low 
pallet-bed, in a small but neatly-arranged room, on the 
ground-floor of a little cottage, encircled with a garden. 
The hour was early, but a group of visitors was assembled 
round her. The attendance she needed was supplied 
by her mother, who stood at the back of her bed, 
ministering kindly and sedulously to her wants. The 
appearance of this widely-controverted personage, by 
some so greatly caressed, by others so severely stigma- 


* The Summer and Winter of the Soul. 


tised, is beyond question most prepossessi has | 
a very gentle, intellectual, and highly devotional cast | 
of countenance; and her voice, clear, sweet, and touch- 

ing in its tones, is susceptible of very effective and very 

impressive modulation. The day was warm, and 4) 
parasol lay open upon the bed, to which her mother 

told me recourse was had to screen her from the light, | 
This, to a person perfectly blind, seemed to me a super. | 
fluous precaution ; and I said as much. ‘The explana- 

tion given was, that the sensitiveness of her skin was | 
extreme; and that the sun’s rays seemed to scorch her | 
where they fell. Her countenance was plump; her | 
skin moist and warm; pulse, 85; and what struck me | 
as most unusual, after such lengthened and close con- 

finement to her couch, no excoriation or abrasion of | 
the skin apparent, or complained of. By her side was | 
the old-fashioned drinking-glass, of which so much has 

been said ; which rang out when brushed by an angel's 

wing, and audibly gave response to prayer! It stood 

on a little deal-box by her bedside, containing letters and 

papers and manuscripts, among which was a letter to | 
Elizabeth from the Rev. Thomas Spencer, the tempe- 

rance advocate, couched in the kindest and most | 
sympathising terms. Our interview was long, for I | 
wished to arrive at some definite conclusion, and 

thought it sad, that if a case of well-contrived impos- 

ture, religion should be so largely mixed up with its 

details. I asked her—the finger-alphabet was used— 

whether she thought she should ever eat again? She 

replied with emphasis, and with an expression of coun- 

tenance very animated and very pleasing: “ Never, | 
never, till I eat of the new bread, and drink of the new | 
wine, in the kingdom of my Father.” Now, if the 

whole affair was based on fraud, there seemed some- | 
thing frightfully blasphemous in this reply. I looked at | 
her again. Her face bore no trace of emaciation. No | 
mark of suffering, or pain, or famine was visible. It was | 
the plump, fleshy face of a smiling, happy girl. She went | 
on after a pause. “I loathe food altogether. The very | 
sight of it disturbs me. Far from wishing to partake of || 
food, the very mention of it disgusts me.” The motlier | 
then added, deliberately and firmly: “ Nothing, either | 
solid or liquid, I soremniy declare, has passed my | 
poor girl’s lips for seventeen weeks.” The next | 
question was:—“ What object do you think tmz | 
Supreme has to answer by keeping you in this state?” | 
“To make His power known; to shew what He can | 
do; to shew that, with food or without it, He can | 
support the frame.” “Do you wish to be released?” | 
After a pause: “I have no wish at all on the | 
subject. Iform none. My only wish is to lie passive | 
in the hands of God, to do and suffer His will. If 
the moving of a finger would suffice to alter my 
state, to restore me or to release me, I would not 
make the effort. Sufficient for me to know I am in 
mY Fartuer’s nanps!” The calm, gentle, and sub- 
missive tone in which this was uttered was very 
touching, and the uplifted eye and devotional ex- 
pression with which it closed carried the feelings of 


Her mother 
then, with considerable tact, as if to escape from a 
painful subject, and divert her daughter’s thouglits, 
asked Elizabeth to repeat her poem on blindness. 
She complied. The lines were not many, but the 
images they embodied were striking, and recited as 
they were with good taste and emphasis, and in a full 
melodious voice, told greatly in her favour. One of 
the party asked her—the mother interpreting by 
means the finger-alphabet—whether time did not 
pass heavily during this long confinement. She re- 
plied: “No; I am constantly attended by my guardian 
angel. J see him now. Closely, most closely connected 
are the visible and the invisible world. You can form 
no idea of the angelic host.” One of that gloria | 


nances of the angelic host. One of that glorious 
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retinue is always hovering around me. He is with me 
now.” This was said calmly, slowly, and impressively ; 
without any rant, or any mock display of feeling, but 
as the deep and settled conviction of a thoughtful mind. 
This introduced the subject of the glass. The 
mother of Elizabeth said it had belonged to her pa- 
rents. While examining it, one of the party put this 
question to the sufferer: “Do you consider your life 
as prolonged or sustained by supernatural influence ?” 
“No, no,” was the answer: “I have always objected 
to that conclusion.” “What, then, sustains you?” 
“The air: I feed on that, and that alone.” She then 
added: “ But the question, the material question, is 
this: Do I or doI not hold spiritual and intimate com- 
munication with Heaven? I maintain solemnly that 
The tone and earnestness with which this 
|| latter asseveration was made were remarkable. The 


but for distinction’s sake let us call him “Mr Grey” 
—here said: “This glass, and the legend connected 
with it, throw great doubts on your story. It is a 
| stumbling-block with many. Why not remove the 
| glass elsewhere? Place it, let me suggest, in some 

other corner of the house.” This advice was com- 
|| municated to Elizabeth, who said, with much dignity 
| and emphasis: “No: it suaLu nor be moved. Its place 
is by my side. There it received direct communications 
| from Heaven, and there it shall remain.” Mr Grey then 

roposed to take it away, or to break it then and there, 
| promising both mother and daughter that he would 
|| replace it by another, or give them its value in money. 
|... . The mo communicated this proposal to 
Elizabeth. In most peremptory terms, she forbade 
| the exchange, and declared in unequivocal language 
| how distressing the destruction of the glass would be 
| to her; adding: “It has been the honoured medium of 
| communication between Heaven and myself, and its 
| destruction would be heinous sin.” In the unwilling- 


|| ness of the daughter that the glass should be removed, 


destroyed, or in the slightest degree injured, the mother 
| vehemently coincided. The interview had now lasted 
| nearly three hours, and I took my leave with saddened 
| feelings. It was a grievous spectacle. Before me was 
| anoble intellect. Intimate knowledge of Scripture— 
| great command of diction—an imagination fertile in 

images—and a most winning and graceful delivery— 
| all these were there, and each and all wrecked hope- 
| lessly and irretrievably. The web of deceit was woven 
|-around all. I was convinced she saw. I was convinced 
she heard. How she was sustained in being without 
food was a medical question: with that I had nothing 
to do.’ 


It is difficult to imagine the state of mind, a mixture 
of religious exaltation, vanity, and love of excitement, 
which can lead a young person into a course attended 
by so much personal inconvenience, and in which detec- 
| tion is so probable in the long-run, and so certain to be 
attended with a crushing effect. But we know very 
well that such things are within the compass of human 
nature. ‘There is one proof of the subjective character of 
all such phenomena, which we wonder has never been 
thought of by any of the good people who have gone to 
see Elizabeth Squirrell. When such a case happens 
on the continent, the patient always has visits of the 
Virgin Mary. Now, Squirrell’s other-world experiences 
are all of a strictly Protestant order. A Squirrell in 
Italy would probably have had ‘the five wounds’ 
marked in the appropriate parts of her person. Squir- 
rell, in Suffolk, only sees an angel; she is strictly 
evangelical in her illusions or deludings. This might 
be a lesson, too, for the worthy people who are so often 
imposed upon by ecstatics in Catholic countries— 
namely, that the analogous persons in England never 
see the Virgin, and never manifest any especial ten- 

to miraculous representations of the physical 
sufferings of Christ; things which, as is well known, 


are much more dwelt on in their literal character 
by Catholics than by Protestants. 

As for the deception in question, it is not worth 
while pursuing its history further. We may just men- 
tion, however, that at a meeting in Ipswich, held for 
the purpose of examining the phrenological character 
of the girl’s head, a circumstance was mentioned which 
was conclusive even with the most credulous. The wife 
of a dyer stated, that she had called at the house one 
day and left a veil, which had been under her husband’s 
treatment. Having occasion to return in a few minutes, 
she entered the room suddenly, and found the blind 
saint with a mirror before her adjusting the veil on her 
head and shoulders ! 


IDEAS ABOUT THE DIGGINGS. 


name, | A Fite of newspapers from Melbourne and Geelong 


has come to hand, and affords matter of curious re- 
mark. The first thing which strikes one with surprise, 
is the large size of these papers, and the extent of 
their advertisements. We have towns in Great Britain 
more than a thousand years old, which cannot, or at 
least do-not, produce a news-sheet of any kind, and, for 
the most part, our provincial press is not on a flourish- 
ing footing. A twice or thrice a week newspaper of 
four pages is rather a considerable thing out of London. 
Edinburgh, with a population of 160,000 inhabitants, 
and priding itself on being a capital, as well as a 
place of literary taste, does not possess a single daily 
paper. Now, here lies before us a newspaper from 
Melbourne, comprising eight pages, and purporting to 
be published daily—a paper, in fact, as large as the 
Times, if not larger; for we observe that one of the 
numbers—that for Friday, July 23—extends to twelve 
pages. Yet the place of publication is a town of yester- 
day, and only of 20,000 to 30,000 inhabitants. To be 
sure, the cost of production has something to do with 
these magnificent proportions of the Australian press. 
The sheets have no stamp, the advertisements are free 
from duty, and there is no tax on paper; but for the 
dearness of labour, we presume they might be even 
lower than threepence, which is the cost of the sheet 
before us. 

The true explanation of the phenomenon, is the 
prodigious and unexampled activity—mental, social, 
and physical—which prevails in the seat of produc- 
tion. In the old country, it may be said that a 
large proportion of time is spent either in doing 
nothing, or in a species of sham-work. Some are 
labouring too toilsomely—more so, indeed, than is good 
for either mind or body; but vast numbers among us, 
particularly in country towns, are wearing away their 
existence in little better than a make-believe kind of 
employment—growing old in idleness, and bequeathing 
only a condition of struggle and poverty to their 
children. Here, life creeps; there, it is at full gallop. 
Not, however, that life is best spent at a highly accele- 
rated rate of speed. Men should have time for thought, 
as well as for work. But there can be no objection to 
a proper packing of existence, and making the best 
of one’s time. The difference just seems to be this: 
that what we should take half a year to think of, a 
man of business in Melbourne would knock off in ten 
minutes. 

Besides this strange activity in general operations, 
there is another social feature in the region of the 
diggings which must strike new-comers as remarkable: 
this is the thorough upbreak of old conventionalities. 
Our division into classes, our etiquette in dressing and 
in manners, our notions of respectability, our ideas 
of comfort —are all revolutionised. Servants are 
as good as masters; shaving and shoe-blacking are 
obsolete practices; and every man eats, sleeps, and 
lives just as it suits his fancy. Then such terrible 
appetites the gold-diggers seem to possess! A man will 
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eat a whole leg of mutton for dinner, and the quantity 
of tea that is consumed is almost incredible. We think 
two cups a fair thing; but in the Australian wilds, tea 
is drunk by the gallon. And this prodigious consump- 
tion of solids and fluids leads to the belief, that nature 
is there altogether fresher and more vigorous. ‘The 
very relish of bare existence is spoken of as remarkable 
in these new settlements. Here, everything that mects 
the eye, seems to be hackneyed and worn out; and 
nature itself fatigued. There, all is fresh, vigorous, 
and full of hope. Life, even semi-barbarous, is described 
as full of pleasure. One really comes to the con- 
clusion, that too much refinement is not quite sound 
philosophy. It will not do to wire-draw things too 
much. 


But to return to the papers from Australia. After 
noticing their large dimensions, we observe, as the 
next thing remarkable, that their columns are crowded 
with advertisements about gold. Hundreds of adver- 
tisers state in brief terms, that ‘the highest cash-price 
is given for gold by the subscribers.’ Some advertise- 
ments are at greater length—as, for example: ‘ Import- 
ant Notice to Gold-sellers.—The undersigned, seeing 
the necessity that exists for the establishment of a 
gold-weighing office, for the accommodation and pro- 
tection of the gold-seller, have this day opened an 
office for the purpose of cleaning and weighing gold. 
The gold, after being cleaned in the presence of the 
owner, and weighed to the greatest nicety, will be put 
into a bag and sealed, with ticket of weight attached 
thereto, which will enable the owner to ascertain the 
exact quantity he has on hand, and protect him from 
fraud. Charge—under 50 oz., 1s. 6d.; above 50 oz., 3s. 
Casper & Wolff, Moorabool Street, Geelong.’ A great 
number of advertisements likewise make known to 
gold-seekers, that they can be supplied with every 
requisite for the diggings—‘real gold picks, ditto 
shovels, cradles, tarpaulins, kettles, tin mugs, pistols, 
powder and shot, and every sort of grocery.’ Much of 
the editorial matter in these Australian papers is also 
about gold—its market-price, accounts of new diggings, 
and discussions on the establishment of a colonial 
mint. The following miscellaneous scraps will perhaps 
afford a little amusement :— 

In the Argus, a Melbourne newspaper for July 27, 
we find the following from a correspondent, dated 
Forest Creek, Mount Alexander, July 16 :— 

‘Turn as you would in March last, you would see 
the tents almost crammed together ; now, you see very 
comfortable huts and houses, but not so many by far 
as tents then. Instead of a want of water, which then 
existed, you now find that there is no scarcity what- 
ever—the creek running and rising every day, and the 
claims being abandoned through the intrusion of that 
element. But, in general, things are not so stirring. 
What a difference in the roads too! In March, a dray 
could safely reach here from Melbourne in a week at 
the outside; now, a dray may start, and doing their 
best, would take a month or five weeks. I was under 
the necessity of camping with one on Tuesday night 
last; and the driver declared to me, that though only 
a distance of thirty miles from town, it had taken him 
a fortnight to reach there; and there are numbers 
nies situated—the cause purely that of the bad 

3. 

‘A party of scoundrels went into a tent a few nights 
ago, or rather an unfinished store, and after “ treating” 
the man in charge to a glass of grog, with the intention 
of hocussing him, they departed to watch the operation 
of the dose; and finding, after a short time, that it did 
not act, they returned, and meeting with resistance 
from him in their attempt to rob the store, they fired 
a pistol at him, the contents tearing away the under- 


jaw and some of his tecth. The police have succeeded 


in apprehending four men on suspicion, one of whom 
the wounded man has subsequently identified, and who 


has proved to be a most notorious character on these | 
diggings for some time past. 

‘A man was smothered in his hole to-day by the | 
earth falling in. It appears his mates went to dinner 
as usual, and finding he did not follow them, went to 
the top of the hole, and calling out to him, they received 
no answer, upon which one of them went down, and 
was surprised to find about two tons of the earth fallen 
in; and after a little trouble in removing it, they | 
succeeded in coming at the body of their companion, | 
still warm, evidently but a very short time dead, | 
The deceased was from Adelaide; but I have not 
ascertained his name. 

‘I have just heard that the bush-rangers are again 
stirring. In the neighbourhood of Kyneton, last night, 
they stopped a man on his way to town, and robbed 
him of twelve ounces of gold, besides other little things, 
There were four in this gang, and the one that took 
the gold from him was a lad, to appearance about seven- 
teen years of age. On the Bendigo Road, a day or two 
ago, one of the mounted police, quite a young man, 
accidentally came across two of these gentry, and sue- 
ceeded in capturing them with the timely assistance of 
the Adelaide escort, who happened to be on their way 
to the Bendigo, and came up at the time.’ 

Accounts of outrages by highwaymen are frequent 
in the papers before us. In the Geelong Advertiser for 
August 10, we see it stated that a party of these 
villains had been captured. The account of the affair 
reminds one of the state of England two hundred years 
ago. ‘Itis with much pleasure I communicate to you 
news of the apprehension of six gentlemen of the high- 
way gang at Buninyong. One was taken about two 
o’clock in the morning of Friday the Gth instant, for 
attempting to effect an entrance into the dwelling- 
house of Mr Morse of this place; the other five were 
mounted and armed in true bush-ranging style, and 
with all the daring and effrontery so characteristic of 
their late exploits on the roads in this quarter, rode 
boldly into Buninyong on Saturday evening, the 7th 
instant, and divided their favours between Messrs 
Jamison and Selleck, the innkeepers here. In less 
than half an hour after their arrival, Mr W. B. Smith, 
our active chief-constable, was watching their move- 
ments ; and, assisted by the chief-constable of Chep- | 
stowe, who happened to be here at the time, he 
succeeded, after a slight attempt at resistance, in 
apprehending three of this formidable party at the 
house of Mr Selleck, just as they were seated to supper; 
and it was truly pleasing to witness the commanding 
style in which Mr Chief Constable Smith executed this | 
duty with decision and dispatch. The other two 
gentlemen of the party were quickly dished up in the 
same style, as they were retiring to bed at Mr Jami- 
son’s. ‘The chief-constable forced open the door of the 
room, and ordered them into custody at once ; these 
two made some show of resistance, and were armed 
with two pair of pistols, one of which was loaded, 
capped, and cocked; but they were specdily disarmed 
and secured. They were then marched off, and safely 
lodged in the hut, which serves as an apology for a 
court-house and lock-up at Buninyong.’ 

Further down the same paper, we have the following 
scrap relative to the diggings at Ballarat:—‘ Mr 
Christian, the escort-officer, is about to prepare for his 
sixth trip to Ballarat, with two extra pack-horses, 
making four altogether. It is this gentleman’s opinion, 
that, long before Christmas, the weckly-return from 
the diggings will be 20,000 ounces. Upwards of 700 
licences were taken out on the 4th and Sth August 
instant, being an amount equal to the number that 
has averaged respectively for the months of May, June, 
and July, although only the half of the people digging 
had, on the above days, presented themselves before 
the commissioner. Mr Christian, finding last Wednes- 
day that the gold would not be ready until Friday to 
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convey to town, employed himself, and the two or three 
troopers at his command, in scouring the Jim Crow 
Ranges; and, although out for forty-eight hours con- 
secutively, met with no tidings of the marauders who 
have lately infested the ranges, but who have since 
happily been captured. He also reports that upwards 
of 1000 ounces had been left behind for want of means 
of conveyance.’ 

A writer in the Geelong Advertiser of August 17 says: 
‘I have just seen a party returned from the Eagle 
Hawk Gully, vid Koorong to the Eureka: they were 
stopped at the Lodden by the rise of that river for 
several days, and ultimately crossed it through the 
opportune assistance of a sailor, who constructed a raft 
of pine-logs; in crossing, one man was drowned. Ar- 
rived at Koorong, they found the reported diggings a 
hoax, and pushed on to the Daisy Hill, on Hall and 
M‘Neil’s station, recently purchased by Mr Bradshaw, 
the locality, it will be remembered, where a shepherd, 


|| some years ago, found a large piece of gold, which was 


exhibited in Melbourne. Daisy Hill is about fourteen 


|| miles from Burn Bank, and is contiguous to the 


“Overland Route” from Adelaide. Gold has been 


|| found here, and about forty parties are at work; but 


operations are impeded by the extreme wetness of the 
ground. Large nuggets are found on the surface, and 


|| my informant has brought one piece with him, which 
|| he kicked up accidentally as he was walking. He 


expressed an opinion that rich summer diggings would 
be found here, but thinks that the Koorong owed its 
transient reputation to the interested reports of sundry 
The escort is reported to be 


morning. I would advise ali intending diggers to load 
as lightly as possible, for delay on the road would 


|| outweigh ten times the difference of price between 
|| town and here.’ 


In the Sydney and Melbourne papers of a date up 
to the 7th of September, accounts of fresh diggings in 
yarious quarters make their appearance. Of what are 
called the Northern Diggings, we have the following 


notice in a Sydney paper:—‘ Snow, sleet, and rain 
|| have retarded the progress of our Northern diggers, 
|| yet many parties are earning splendid gains. 
|| Hanging Rock, one man obtained 20 oz. in two hours, 
|| and several are netting from L.8 to L.19 per week. 
|| Anderson’s party took out one day 36} oz., including a 


At the 


nugget weighing 19} oz., and the next day 6 oz. A 


|| party of three sold the produce of eight weeks’ labour 


for L.330. Many others are doing well. Rich dry 
diggings have been discovered near Dr Jenkins's head- 
station, which has caused a rush from the older diggings 
to them; and gold is found in every creck and gully 
emptying into Oakenville, Oakey, and Hurdle Creeks. 
We are happy to find, from an extract of a letter from 
Dr Jenkins, that many of the miners in this district 
are substantially benefiting themselves, and depositing 
their hard earnings in the savings-bank, and trust that 
their example will be followed by thousands of others 
amongst the fortunate gold-seekers. Considerable 
excitement exists in town with reference to our 
northern treasures, and many parties are fitting out.’ 
In the same paper occurs a notice of proceedings at 
Adelaide relative toa mint. ‘Our friends at Adelaide 
are not satisfied to wait until a mint is legally estab- 
lished in the colonies, but are evidently disposed to 
take the bull by the horns, and establish one for them- 
selves. ‘They do not propose to coin sovereigns with 
the Queen’s head upon them, but they propose to coin 


| tokens of the value of 20s., which is as near an approach 


to it as could well be. An address liad been presented 
to the government, bearing the signatures of twelve 
members of council, two managers of banks, and a 
hundred inhabitants, recommending the step, which 
had been favourably received, and was likely to be 
acted upon.’ 


The writer of a letter to the Times gives perhaps the 
most graphic account of the appearance presented by 
a digging settlement in full operation. He refers to 
Bendigo, which he approaches on horseback. On 
coming to the creek, what a scene!—‘ Here are trucks, 
drays, carts of every size, camped everywhere; people 
living under everything—the cricketer’s tent, the gipsy- 
tent, the marquee, the tarpaulin, and even the um- 
brella. I arrived just about sundown, and pulling my 
horse up, looked round me with wild astonishment. 
There was Greenwich Fair extending for five miles; 
there were Richardson’s, and the Crown and Anchor 
booth, turned into stores (it was easy to believe that 
Harlequin was round a tree, and that the music hadn’t 
commenced); there were houses of lively colours on 
wheels, one of which I recognised as having formerly 
belonged to the Learned Pig, but is now let to a gentle- 
man, who hangs out a sign, “ Mr Wilson, Surgeon, &c. 
N. B.—Gold bought.” But on getting closer, the holi- 
day appearance, in spite of the flags—and they are 
many—is entirely removed: no fun of the fair, no 
laughing, no women ; but rough men, hairy to a degree, 
rocking cradles with an earnestness you cannot ima- 
gine; mostly very serious, but some laughing as men 
laugh when they win at cards—a sure symptom that 
they are lucky, or have a “good hole.” These holes 
are scattered about in all directions, and are, to the 
uninitiated, nothing more nor less than huge gravel- 
pits. Some go as deep as thirty feet, others only ten 
feet. Some parties—parties usually consist of five, 
including the cook—get disgusted, and knock off at 
five feet; in which case it is not unusual for the men 
in the next hole to take possession, and work out their 
claim. After a little trouble respecting a night's lodg- 
ing, I was housed in a store. Here my mare was 
fed up to the eyes with oats, while I was forced down 
on an empty inverted tea-chest, and told to “go 
in” to an extemporaneous collation of beefsteaks, cold 
ham, Dutch cheese, sardines, pickles, and damper. The 
request to make myself at home was heartily given, 
and no less heartily responded to. I don’t think I ever 
made such a feed—my previous hunger had been ag- 
gravated by the bare possibility of my not being able 
to get anything to eat that night, and was perfectly 
overwhelming. 

‘But night is the time at the diggings: my night 
happened to be on a Saturday, and the store presented 
the same appearance as a shop in Whitechapel would 
do on the same evening. I suppose there were never 


‘less than fifteen people before the counter up to twelve 


o'clock, pitching down their bank-notes, taking up their 
change—which I observed they seldom courfted—and 
departing. ‘The mode of doing business, too, was origi- 
nal: if the vender hadn’t the small-change required, 
he threw in a piece of tobacco or soap, or anything 
else that was handy, quite irrespective of the wants 
of his customer. ‘This was always accepted with a 
good-humoured nod, and an “ all right.” 

‘It must require a considerable amount of nerve to 
keep a store in these diggings, for there is no police 
protection to speak of; and yet outrages in the diggings 
are unheard of. ‘The great secret appears to lic in the 
fuct of every one being successful. I had some conver- 
sation with a very decent man, who had his little boy 
of seven years old working with him. He shewed me 
the result of that one day’s labour, and it was just 
contained in one of those large upright lucifer-match 
boxes—I suppose in weight about five ounces, worth 
1.17. Previously to going to bed, I took a pipe, and 
strolled about outside; the sight was really beautiful, 
realising one’s idea of an immense army encamped— 
fires burning all round, and glimmering like stars high 
up in the ranges. 

‘The store closed at last, and we retired to rest, or to 
an attempt at it. I had no sooner got quietly into my 
hammock, than bang went a gun off close to my head; 
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followed by a general volley: these were answered by 
other volleys at different distances, then more close 
by; and so on for three mortal hours, as if royal princes 
were being incessantly born, or the army being suddenly 
engaged by some warlike Sikhs from the opposite hills. 
I looked over the hammock in some alarm, and inquired 
the cause of the demonstration. I was informed that, it 
being Saturday night, everybody discharged his firearms, 
so as to begin the week with fresh po A 
everybody carries at least a six-barrelled revolver with 
him, the noise was in some measure accounted for. I 


got to sleep at last, and slept well, with the exception 


of once being awaked by my mare (over whom I was 
slung) rubbing against my hammock, and endeavouring 
to overturn me. 


We learn from the Australian papers above referred 
to, that the discovery of new diggings causes a continual 
migration of excavators from place to place. Accounts 
of parties realising each from ten to twenty ounces of 
gold in a day, are now quite common. Single indivi- 
duals are clearing L.100 a week ; and some are picking 
up ten times that amount. Twenty expert miners 
from South Australia are said to have realised L.30,000 
in a fortnight. It would appear that the Mount Alex- 
ander and Ballarat diggings still continue to be the most 
productive; but fresh discoveries are changing the 
relative character of every scene of excavation. The 
whole gold exported from the three colonies amounted 
to upwards of L.8,000,000 sterling in the beginning of 
September. The probability is, that, in a year hence, 
the yield of gold in Australia will have been three 
times that amount. To all appearance, the quantity of 
the precious metal to be gathered is illimitable. As 
yet, the raw material has been shipped to England for 
coinage; but it is obvious that an expedient so very 
tedious and clumsy cannot long be endured. The 
newly-discovered wealth must inevitably be expended 
in the regions where it is found. All we get of it 
is in exchange for goods. Great, therefore, will be the 
advantages to the home-trade, and considerable the 
influence in raising the value of property. But in a 
greater degree will the colonies in question rise into 
importance and p rity. Unhappily, their comfort 
seems to be dreadfully broken in upon by persons of 
disorderly habits ; and the want of vigour in curing the 
evil reflects little credit on the authorities. Yet 
this cannot go on long. A remedy will be found in 
a way which the home government perhaps does not 
expect. 


. BELL-VOICES. 


Wuo does not love the airy voices, full of sweetness 
and sadness, that float from the village belfry at 
eventide ?—harmonising with the solemnity of summer 
twilight, gaining from it and bestowing a mysterious 
charm—calling on us to forget the hurry and bustle of 
the present— 

The vexed pulse of this feverish age— 


and to suffer our fancy to be borne back to the quaint 
old past, the period of their glory, when each bell 
possessed a distinct individuality, and was not, as it 
now is, a nameless thing, lost in the generality of the 


See! rising before us, amid the shades of time, the 
beautiful abbey of Croyland, in the old Saxon age, 
newly sprung from the ruins to which the Danes had 
reduced it; and endowed by its abbot, the worthy 
Egelric, with a chime of six bells, which are about to 
receive the honour—strange, and surely irreverent when 
so conferred—of christening! Saxon thanes, and won- 
dering and admiring churls, are assembled to witness 
the ceremony ; rich gossips or sponsors hold the ropes, 
while the reverend abbot, surrounded by his brethren, 

each te bell with iapwated, and, in 
ame of the Holy Trinity, bestows on it a distinct 


appellation. Thus the two largest are called Bartho. | develo 
lomew and Bethel; the two next in size Turketul— } say WI 
the name of the previous abbot—and Tatvinum ; the | them { 
two smallest, Pegam and Begam. Gorgeous coverings at lea 
are then thrown over them, and the gossips make costly record 
gifts to the abbey ‘for the bells.’ Probably they each He d 
bear some pious or pithy inscription, as baptised bells Hosie' 
generally did, which the simple peasantry might fancy Chure 
they could distinguish in their varied tones when rung; at eig 

come 


perchance some such simple and h nd as that to 
which Wordsworth alludes in the White Doc of Ryton. | 


When the bells of Rylston played | 

Their Sabbath music— God us ayde— 

(That was the sound they seemed to speak) 

Inscriptive legend, which I ween 
| 


May on those holy bells be seen. 

Besides the individuality which this ‘ naming’ 
bestowed on the bells, it was supposed likewise to 
confer on them wonderful and sw ural powers, 
They were thenceforward believed capable of banishing, 
by their airy voices, the malignant fiends that hovered | 
round the bed of the dying, to waylay and trouble the 
departing soul; for it was thought that no spirit of 
evil dared venture within the charmed circle of their 
sounds. Consequently, the louder and further spreading 
their reverberations, the better; and it was common 
for devout persons, in furtherance of this charitable 
purpose, to bestow bells of mighty size upon abbeys | 
and churches. St Dunstan gave some to Malmes- 
bury Abbey, ‘of a size then wonderful and strange in 
England ;’ and we read of one bell, a gift to the cathe- 
dral of Canterbury, which required thirty-two men to | 
ring it. They were believed to have a fondness for | 
their own church-tower, the spot of their consecration; 
and if a bell was removed from it, it was said that its 
voice would steal back at midnight to its old home, 
and wail mournfully around. So firmly rooted was the 
popular faith in this pretty and fanciful superstition, 
that it was judged expedient to humour a transplaced 
bell by exercising it every evening, and likewise to 
secure it with a strong chain or rope at night!—a 
strange blending of the ideal and material in the | 
imaginations of our simple forefathers. 

They were wise and revered counsellors, too, the | 
bells, in those days. Who does not remember the good 
influence they exercised over the errant spirit of Sir | 
Richard Whittington ? 


Turn again, Whittington, | 


Thou worthy citizen, 

Lord Mayor of London, 
as the glee has it. And who is ignorant of the || 
wonderful manner in which they also stayed the steps || 
of St Catherine of Ledbury ?—which latter marvel of || 
the bells Wordsworth thus prettily recounts: | 


When human touch (as monkish books attest) 
Nor was applied, nor could be, Ledbury bells 
Broke forth in concert, flung adown the dells 
And upward high as Malvern’s cloudy crest, 
Sweet tones, and caught by a noble lady blest 
To rapture! Mabel listened at the side 
Of her loved mistress; soon the music died, 
And Catherine said: ‘ Here set I up my rest.’ 
Warned by a dream, the wanderer long had sought 
A home, that by such miracle of sound 
Must be revealed; she heard it now, and felt 
The deep, deep joy of a confiding thought ; ; 

And there, a saintly anchoress, she dwelt, 


Who has not, in fact, imagined that he heard inarti- 
culate and yet intelligible communications from these 
dear and strange familiars? For our own part, we 
think Whittington as much owed his elevation to 
Bow Bells as Macbeth did his ill-gained dignity to the 
Weird Sisters. In both cases, the magic voices did but 
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develop the latent ambition of the men, but who shall 
say whether it would ever have been developed without 
them? Sir Richard owed a full chime of silver bells, 
H| at least, to Bow Church, and we regret it is not on 
record that he thus expressed his gratitude to them. 
He devised, however, by his will two tenements in 
Hosier Lane, ‘for the ringing of the tenor-bell of Bow 
Church every morning at six o’clock, and every evening 
at eight ;’ with regard to which bequest, there has 
come down to us the following jingle of old rhymes:— 


Bell 


Clerk of the Bow 

With thy yellow locks, 

For thy late ringing 

Thy head shall have knocks. 
Clerk. Children of Cheap, 

Hold you all still, 

For you shall hear Bow Bell 

Rung at your will. 

But it is not all ears that can rightly interpret the 
secrets whispered by the bell-voices! One may hear 
them quite wrong, especially if one listens with a hear- 
|| ing dulled by prejudice or passion—then their sounds 
are very liable to be mistaken, as indeed all voices are. 
|| Thus an Irish peasant—who, asking his priest for 
counsel touching his marriage, was by him merrily 
referred to the bells—heard them distinctly advise him 
in the most melodious chime to 

Hasten take his Mary home ; 


but found the injunction so injudicious when acted on, 
that he brought a formal complaint against his advisers 
|| to the good father. Upon this he was told he must 
| have been mistaken, and had better listen again. Alas! 
now they said as plainly as bells could speak : 

On no account take Mary home— 

Slattern and scold is Mary Bawn! 


Anchorets were great patrons of bells; and, consi- 
dering the powerful auxiliaries they must have found 
| them in the frequent personal conflicts with the Evil 
One, to which they were subject, we cannot marvel at 
their love for the friendly voices—not to speak of 
their use in summoning assistance in cases of mere 
ordinary difficulty or need. Southey has a pretty pas- 
sage touching an anchoret’s bell. Henry the Hermit 
was an ancient man, who dwelt upon 


A solitary islet, bleak and bare, 
occupying his time in repairing a ruined chapel built 
by some pious predecessor on the spot, and in prayer 
and penance, ‘ till his repented faults had become joys.’ 


One night upon the shore his chapel bell 
Was heard; the air was calm, and its far sounds 
Over the water came distinct and loud. 
Alarmed at that unusual hour to hear 
Its toll irregular, a monk arose 
And crossed to the island chapel; on a stone 
Henry was sitting there, dead, cold, and stiff, 
The bell-rope in his hand, and, at his feet, 
The lamp that streamed a long unsteady light. 
Sometimes a sound of bells was the token or warn- 
ing of death. An instance is recorded by Bede of 
this superstition working its own fulfilment in the 
case of a susceptible and imaginative woman. The 
abbess of St Hilda being told that a sister of her order, 
staying in a distant nunnery, had been roused from 
slumber at midnight by the tolling of a ghostly ‘ soul- 
bell,’ called all her nuns into the chapel, and bade 
them sing a solemn requiem for her (their mother’s) 
soul, as their sister had received a heavenly warning 
that she must soon resign her rule over them. As in 
the case of Mozart’s requiem, the strong belief became 
by its own power prophetic, and the poor lady died. 
Scott tells us something @ propos of this superstition 


in Marmion, and the notes to it. 
says Marmion, 


*Is it not strange,’ 


* That as ye sung, 
Seemed in mine ear a death-peal rung— 
Such as in nunneries they toll 
For a departing sister’s soul ? 
Say what may this portend?’ 
Then first the Palmer silence broke 
(The livelong day he had not spoke)— 
* The death of a dear friend.’ 
‘Among other omens among the Scottish peasantry, is 
what is called the “ death-bell ;” that tinkling in the ears 
which the country-people regard as the secret intelligence 
of some friend’s decease.’—Note to Marmion. 


The preceding canto tells us, that at the same instant 
in which the conscience of the baron is thus startled, 
the abbot and abbess, after dooming Constance to 


Bade the passing knell to toll 
For welfare of a parting soul. 
Slow o’er the midnight wave it swung— 
Northumbrian rocks in answer rung ; 
To Warkworth cell the echoes rolled, 
His beads the wakeful hermit told; 
The Bamborough peasant raised his head, 
But slept ere half a prayer he said : 
So far was heard the mighty knell, 
The stag sprung up on Cheviot Fell, 
Spread his broad nostril to the wind, 
Listened before, aside, behind, 
Then couched him down beside the hind, 
And quaked amid the mountain fern 
To hear that sound so dull and stern. 


This beautiful description of a midnight knell—of all 
sounds, perhaps the most thrilling at such an hour— 
draws our attention to the purpose for which, in 
addition to its: supposed fiend-scaring, the passing 
bell was rung—that is, to call on all good Christians 
to aid a departing spirit with their prayers. The 
death-scene of the Lady Catherine Grey prettily 
illustrates this use of the bell-voice. 

‘When she lay a-dying in the Tower, Sir Owen 
Hopton, the lieutenant, perceiving her draw towards 
her end, said to Mr Bokeham: “ Were it not best to 
send to the church that the bell may be rung?” And 
she herself hearing him, said: “ Good Sir Owen, let it 
be so.” Then immediately perceiving her end to be 
drawing near, she entered into prayer, and said: “O 
Lord, into thy hands I commend my soul: Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit;” and so putting down her eyes with 
her own hands, she yielded unto God her meek spirit at 
nine of the clock in the morning, the 27 of January 
1567.’—Ellis’s Original Manuscript Letters. 

Probably because it had its origin in some of the 
kindliest feelings of our nature, this custom still lingers 
amongst us; and we have ourselves heard the voice 
in some of the rural districts of England—‘ a sullen 
bell,’ as Shakspeare says, 

Remember’d knolling a departing friend. 


Another of the gifts supposed to be bestowed by 
bell-baptism, was the power of dispersing storms of 
wind and thunder. There is an inscription on an old 
bell at Niirnberg to this effect: 


By name I Mary called am; with sound I put to flight 
The thunder craches and hurtful storms, and every 
wicked spright. 

And other more authentic records of bells being put to 
this use are to be found. There is an entry in the 
churchwarden’s books at Sandwich (date, 1464), for 
meat and drink bestowed on ‘the ryngers in the great 
thunderyng.’ Aubrey tells us in his Miscellanies, that, 
‘when it thundered or lightened, they did ring St 
Adelm’s bell at Malmesbury ;’ and in the ‘ Burnyng 
of Paul’s Church in ” we find enumerated: 
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among other su * ringing the hallowed bell 
in great tempests and lighteninges.’ 

The next bell-voice ringing that comes to our mind, 
is one now associated with peaceful and pleasing im- 
pressions, but which once upon a time smote on every 
Saxon ear with a harsh, unwelcome tone—sounding 
not only the requiem of departing day, but that vot 
t freedom, good-fellowship, wood-fires, and torches— 
all of which were quenched by its airy commandment. 
O good King Alfred! how came you to invent a use 
for our bells, which might be made such an instru- 
ment of tyranny? For, gentle reader, William the 
Norman did not invent the curfew—he only misapplied 
it. An old record tells us, that King Alfred (the 
restorer of the university) ordered a bell to be rung in 
Oxford at eight o’clock every night; and ordained that 
all the inhabitants of the city, on hearing it, ‘ should 
cover up their fires and go to bed.’ 

This was doubtless only a tion against 
fires, which were santa! pe fatal amongst the wooden 
dwellings of the period; but by the time the Norman 
seized on the sceptre of England, our ancestors had 
learned to sit up later, and eschewed the enforced 
obedience to a custom ‘more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance ;’ and so earnest was their oppo- 
sition to this bell, that the popularity-seeking Henry I. 
repealed his father’s enactment respecting it three years 
after his accession to the throne. ‘This tyrannous voice 
ap to have haunted the death-bed of him who had 

forth its tones. We read, that when William 
the Conqueror ‘lay a-dying,’ the bells of a neighbour- 
ing church ringing for vespers, roused him from a kind 
of stupor, and he asked: ‘If he were in England, and 
yonder the curfew ringing?’ Being answered, that he 
was in his own Normandy, and that he heard the bell 
for evening-prayer, he charged them to bid the monks 

y for his soul, and remained awhile sad and hea 

Pere hance, the bell-voice smote on the dull ear of 
conscience, and re him for many a wrong. 

One more incident touching the curfew. It chanced, 
about a hundred years ago, that a young lady, on the 
evening of her bridal-day, wandered forth in a similar 
spirit to that of the lady of the oak-chest, on a barren 
moor, near her friend’s dwelling. Hurrying on, in 
and crouching down behind the 

bushes, lest sie way might be tracked, she found herself 

ata distance from home, just as the short December 
day drew towards its close; and startled at the conse- 
quences of her game of hide-and-seek, endeavoured at 
once to retrace her steps. But to find the right road, 
on a trackless perigee in the gloaming, is no easy task. 
hurried, and alarmed, she took the wrong 

path, and lost her way. The early winter darkness 
closed in on her in the midst of the wide, shelterless 
waste ; the wind rose, and blew bitterly cold round her 
carelessly-wrapped form; and to add to her distress, a 
snow-storm began. In those days, such spots were at 
times crossed by marauders, or gentlemen of the road, 
as highwaymen were styled; and she was threatened 
with this danger, as well as by the peril of exposure to the 
severity of a winter-night. In despair and terror, she 
ran on; but found herself only further entangled in the 
waste. At last, exhausted by four or five hours’ walk- 
ing, and hopeless of finding her way, she sank on the 

ground, and resigned herself in an agony to her fate; 

poms suddenly, faint and distant, but still distinct, a 
bell sounded in the distance. She rose and listened 
eagerly ; it continued ; and, with a joyful cry, she rose 
and followed its guidance. It was the curfew from a 
village near the side of the moor, and thither its welcome 
voice guided her. She reached it shortly after the tolling 
ceased, and there found shelter till the morrow. The 
alarm of her friends when she was missed, and the 
amazement and sorrow of the bridegroom, may be 
imagined, as well as their joy when the morning 
restored her to them unhurt. In memory of her 


of powers, have sunk into 
a nameless and numerous family; still, to be sure, 
making a noise in the world, but having lost much of 
their prestige with people who, no longer believing in 
their supernatural qualifications, would laugh at the | 
notion of a bell-ghost, looking on them merely as kindly 
neighbours whose voices are pleasant, but not remark. 
able. From the lofty steeples, their castles in the air, 
where they were literally as well as metaphorically 
looked up to, they have crept down into our houses, 
and become employed in the everyday business of life 
—call people to dinner as well as to church—and note 
the hurry and bustle of moving life on a railway as 
well as its end in the still church-yard. 

And yet we love them still, albeit we, perhaps, 
respect them less. They are linked with our births, 
bridals, and burials, and with a great portion of our 
domestic comfort ; and truly it would be a sad day for 
us if the bell-voices were to cease in our land. Long 
may they ring around our path, and may their chiming 
lament for a dying year, and their joyous, spirit-like 
welcome of a new, tell us of coming joy, peace, brotherly 
love, and intellectual progress; and, like Sir Richard 
Whittington, may we interpret their friendly but 
mysterious voices aright— fl 

A merry Christmas evening, 
And a happy coming year! 


A HAPPY COMMUNITY. 
We are glad to have again an opportunity of welcoming | 
to our fireside Captain Mayne Reid; especially since 
he brings with him a story about animals, for we hold 
him to be the very Landseer of living authors. It is 
obvious that he has seen the localities he describes, and 
become personally acquainted with their strange deni- | 
zens ; and it is with so healthy and natural a zest he 
plunges into scenes of adventure, that we are puzzled 
to tell whether imagination or memory is his guide. 
The scene of the present volume,* like that of the | 
Desert Home of last year, is laid in the great American 
Desert. The heroes are three boys, sons of a French 
naturalist settled in Louisiana; the story is a narrative || 
of their adventures in search of a white buffalo, a | 
specimen of which animal their father was extremely | 
desirous of finding for Prince Lucien Bonaparte ; and | 
the adventures themselves are the conflicts of animals | 
they witnessed, or engaged in, and, finally, their capture | 
by a tribe of Indians, melodramatic escape, and return | 
home to their father with the prize they had risked and | 
suffered so much to obtain. It is difficult to select for || | 
extract a specimen of this really original work, the 
deserving the distinction being so numerous. | 
Shall we tell about the leaping tarentula, as large as the || 
humming-bird it hunted, netted, and killed ?—or of the | 
large clew of hair, or greyish wool, half-buried in the 
ground, which suddenly turned into a ‘possum, and | 
springing upon a hare which had stood wondering | 
what the curious object might be, killed it ata single | i 
*cranch?’—or of the grizzly bear which, being no | 
climber, besieged the boys ever so long at the foot of | 
the trees on which they had taken refuge? No: we 


Boy Hunters, or Adventures in Search of a White Bufalo, | 
y 


By Captain Mayne Reid. Bogue. London: 1853, _| 
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i! will rather take, as something still more curious, 
description of a very large community of animals of 
yarious species, living naturally in a town of their own, 
somewhat after the fashion of the Happy Family. 

The town was in the midst of the desert, and the 
houses consisted of little mounds, about three feet in 
diameter at the base, and not more than two in height. 
|| They might have been thousands in number, or any 
|| number of thousands, for they covered the level desert 

towards three of the four cardinal points as far as the 
|| eye could reach. ‘These dwellings were not new: they 
might have been very old, for they were clothed all 
\| round with smooth green turf, excepting the neigh- 
bourhood of the door-place, near the top. ‘The inha- 
|| bitants of these singular dwellings soon began to shew 
themselves. They had been terrified by the thundering 
tread of the steeds, and had hidden at their approach. 
All was now silent again, and they thought they might 
venture abroad. First one little snout peeped out, and 
then another, and another, until every hole had a head 
and a pair of sparkling eyes looking forth. After 
awhile, the owners of the heads became more courageous, 
| and boldly stepped out of doors; and then could be 
| seen hundreds of these strange creatures. They were 
of a reddish-brown colour, with breasts,and bellies of a 
dirty white. Their bodies were about the size of the 
common gray squirrel; but their general appearance 
| partook of the squirrel, the weasel, and the rat—all 
three of which they in some respects resembled, and 
yet were not like any of them. They were a distinct 

i animals. They were marmois, that species 
known by the fanciful appellation of prairie-dogs 
(Arctomys ludoviciana). Their tails were very short, 
and not bushy, as those of squirrels; and, altogether, 
their bodies had not the graceful symmetry of these 
animals. In a short time, every mound had two or 
tliree on its top—for several individuals dwell together 
in the same house. Some sat upon all-fours, while 
others erected themselves on their hind-feet, and stood 
up like little bears or monkeys—all the while flourishing 
their tails, and uttering their tiny barking, that sounded 
like the squeak of a toy-dog. It is from this that they 
derive the name of prairie-dogs, for in nothing else 
do they resemble the canine species. Like all marmots 
—and there are many different kinds—they are inno- 
cent little creatures, and live upon grass, seeds, and 
roots. They must eat.very little; and indeed it is a 
puzzle to naturalists how they sustain themselves. 
Their great “towns” near the Rocky Mountains are 
generally in barren tracts, where there is but a scanty 
herbage; and yet the inhabitants are never found more 
than half a mile from their dwellings. How, then, do 
thousands of them subsist on what little grass can grow 
in a pasture so circumscribed? This has not been 
explained, nor is it known why they choose these 
barren tracts for their dwelling-places in preference to 
the more fertile prairies. All these things await the 
study and observation of the historian of nature.’ 

These individuals formed the bulk of the inhabitants 
of the dog-town, as our author calls it—the common 
people, or working-classes, by whom the houses had 
doubtless been constructed ; but there were other por- 
tions of the population quite as interesting in their 
way. Let us notice first the white owls, which burrow 
in the earth (Strix cunicularia), and were seen gliding 
silently about, or standing on the tops of the houses 
looking round them. These are the feudal aristocracy 
of the place, fallen a little into the arrear of time, and 
affecting old castles and such antiquated dwellings. 
They inhabit houses originally obtained by conquest 
from the prairie-dogs, but have suffered them to fall into 
dilapidation and decay. It is on antiquity they pride 
themselves, and being indulged in this, they live on 
very peaceable, but possibly very supercilious terms 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the | a class which, although powerful and therefore respect- 


able, the rest of the community perhaps did not mix 
with on very easy terms. It is even said, that they 
have been found occasionally with the young of the 
prairie-dogs in their stomach; but this, we are inclined 
to hope, may have been the result of some peculiar and 
unfrequent temptation. 

Next there were the lizards, that were seen in great 
numbers, scuttling about the mounds; then the land- 
tortoise (Cistuda), squatting upon the ground; and 
then the horned-frog (Agama cornuta), crawling slowly 
about—a hideous creature, half toad, half lizard in 
shape, and with the back, shoulders, and head, covered 
with thorn-like protuberances. All these were probably 
the lowest classes, the vagabonds and riff-raff of the 
population ; and some of them, no doubt, fall a prey to 
the aristocratic owls. When the boy-adventurers came 
upon this place, they were at some loss how to proceed. 

‘ As it was now afternoon, and the butte still appeared 
distant, they made but a short halt—just long enough 
to swallow a morsel of meat, and take a drink from 
their water-gourds, which, owing to the intense heat, 
were now better than half empty. Their animals 
already suffered from thirst; so, without delay, the 
young hunters got into their saddles, with the intention 
of continuing their journey. 

“ Across the dog-town ?” inquired Francois, who had 
mounted first. “ Shall we ride through it, or go round ?” 

‘Here was a difficulty, indeed. The dog-town lay 
directly between them and the butte. To keep straight 
forward, they would have to ride through it. That 
would impede them to a considerable extent, as they 
could only ride slowly, and in zig-zag lines, without 
danger. To go round it, on the other hand, might lead 
them miles out of the way—perhaps many miles—for 
these marmot villages are frequently of large extent. 

“Let us go south a bit,” advised Lucien. “ Perhaps 
we may come to the end of it that way.” 

‘They all turned their horses for the south, and 
commenced riding in that direction. They rode for at 
least two miles, keeping along the border of the settle- 
ment; but they could still see it ahead, apparently 
stretching for miles further. 

“We have come the wrong way,” said Lucien; “we 
might have done better had we turned north. We 
must cross it now ; what say you, brothers?” 

‘ All agreed to this; for it is not very pleasant to be 
going about when the goal of one’s journey is within 
sight. So the heads of the horses were brought round 
once more facing the butte; and the party rode in 
among the mounds, and proceeded slowly, and with 
great caution. As they approached, the little dogs 
ran to their hillocks, barked at the intruders, shook 
their short tails, and then whisked themselves off into 
their holes. Whenever the party had got past, a 
hundred yards or so, the marmots would come forth 
again, and utter their tiny cough-like notes as before ; 
so that, when our travellers were fairly into the town, 
they found themselves at all times in the centre of a 
barking circle! 

‘The owls rose up before them, alighting at short 
distances; then, once more startled, they would fly 
further off, sometimes sailing away until out of sight, 
and’ sometimes, like the marmots, hiding themselves 
within the burrows. The rattlesnakes, too, betook 
themselves to the burrows, and so did the lizards and 
agamas. What appeared most strange was, that all of 
these creatures —marmots, owls, snakes, lizards, and 
agamas—were observed, when suddenly escaping, some- 
times to enter the same mound! This our travellers 
witnessed more than once.’ 

The following is a description of the houses as given 
by one of the adventurers:—‘ The holes,’ said he, ‘had 


_we time to dig them up, would be found to descend 
with their neighbours. Another order of the inhabi- | 
tants was the ground rattlesnake (Crotalus tergeminus), | 


perpendicularly for two or three feet. They then run 
obliquely for several feet further, and end in a little 
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chamber, which is the real house of the marmot: I say 
the real house, for these cone-like mounds are only the 


vers, in 


likely that they can watch their enemies 
is elevated position, and thus gain time 
good their retreat.’ Since the snakes occa- 


besides, only strikes his prey when coiled up. Per- 
haps, in these subterranean galleries, he is still less 
able to capture it; and the old marmots may, after 
all, have some mode of defending both themselves 
and their young from his venomous attacks. As yet, 


time to make a hurried examination of them. They 
are very shy, rarely letting you get within range of a 
gun; they are, therefore, seldom shot at. Moreover, 
it takes great trouble to capture them by digging, on 
account of the depth of their burrows; and as their 
skins are not very valuable, and their flesh but a bite 
at best, they are not often molested by the hunter.” 

“ But are they eatable?” inquired Francois. 

“ Yes,” answered Lucien ; “ the Indians are very fond 
of their flesh, and eat it whenever they can conveniently 
get it; but, indeed, they will do the same for almost 
every living creature.” 

“What do marmots feed upon in winter when there 
is no grass for them?” inquired Francois. 

“They then lie torpid. They have nests in their 
subterranean chambers, and curious nests these are. 
They are constructed of grass and roots, are as round 
as a globe, and so firmly woven together, that one of 
them might be kicked over the prairie like a football. 
The nest is within, with a small hole leading into it, 
just large enough to admit your finger; for when the 
marmot goes inside, he closes all up, except this little 
hole, through which he gets all the air he requires. In 
these snug beds they lie asleep during the cold season, 
and at that time are rarely seen outside their burrows.” 

* Conversing in this way, the young hunters rode on, 
keeping as far from the edges of the mounds as possible, 
lest the hoofs of their horses might sink in the excavated 
ground. They had ridden full five miles, and still the 
marmot village stretched before them! still the dogs 
on all sides uttered their “choo-choo”—=still the owls 
flapped silently up, and the rattlesnakes crawled across 
their track.’ 

The lizard tribe, some members of which, we have 
seen, were citizens of the Happy Community, appear to 
be among the most various in the American desert. The 
chameleon mentioned at the commencement was a lizard, 
and so was an enemy which avenged the destruction of 
the tarentula. 

*“ Look—brothers, look! A scorpion-lizard!” 

‘Basil and Lucien cast their eyes where Francois 
pointed—up to the trunk of a tree that rose over the 
spot where the chameleon was crawling. About twenty 


feet from the ground was a dark, round hole, evidently 


* All who have travelled the 
often observed in similar situations. A more disagreeable 


sight is rarely met with. The scorpion-lizard, with | 
his red head and olive-brown body, is a hideous-looking | 
reptile at best ; but when thus peering from his gloomy | 


tree-cave, moving his pointed snout from side to side, his 
dark eyes glancing all the while with a fierce, malignant 
expression, it is difficult to conceive a more vicious. 
looking creature. 

‘His head was in motion when Francois 


| 
it was this that had caught the eye of the boy. It 
was moving from side to side, protruded from the | 


hole, the snout pointing downwards. The animal was 
watching the ground below, and evidently preparing to 


issue forth, and come down. The chameleon, rustling | 


over the dead leaves, had attracted his attention. 

‘ As quick as lightning, his whole body appeared upon 
the tree, and lay flat along the bark, head downwards, 
Here he halted for a moment; then, raising his shoulders, 
he ran nimbly down the trunk, and rushing outwards, 
sprang upon the chameleon. ‘The latter, thus suddenly 
attacked, dropped the spider; and at first shewed an 
intention of retreating. Had he done so, the scorpion 
would have followed him no further—as its only object 
in attacking him was to rob him of his prey. The 
chameleon, however, is a courageous little animal ; and 
seeing that his assailant was not much bigger than 
himself—for the animal in question was one of the 
smallest of the skink family—he turned again, and 
shewed fight. His throat swelled to its largest extent, 
and grew brighter than ever. 

‘ Both now stood facing each other, and about twelve 


‘ After a short while, they sprang at each other open- 
jawed ; wriggled over the ground a moment, their tails 
flying in the air—then separated, and again assumed 
their defiant attitudes, manceuvring as before. In this 


manner they met and parted several times, neither | 


seeming to have gained much advantage. 


‘The weakest part of the green lizard lies in his tail. | 


So tender is this appendage, that the slightest blow of 
a small switch will separate it from the body. The 
skink seemed to be aware of this fact, as he several 
times endeavoured to get around his antagonist, or, in 


military phraseology, to “turn” him. It was evidently | 


his intention to attack the tail. This the chameleon 


dreaded, and was equally desirous not to be “out- | 
In whatever way the skink mancuvred, | 


flanked.” 
his antagonist met him with his scarlet front. 


‘For several minutes the battle raged, these little | 
creatures exhibiting as much fury and fierceness as if | 
they had been a pair of great crocodiles. The chameleon || 
at length began to shew symptoms of giving out. The || 
throat grew paler, the green became less vivid, and it l 
The | 
scorpion now made a rush, and threw the other upon || 


was evident that he was getting the worst of it. 


his back. Before the chameleon could recover himself, 
his antagonist seized his tail, and bit it off close to the 
body. ‘The oj little fellow, feeling that he had lost 
more than his length, scuttled away, and hid 
himself among the logs.’ The scorpion-lizard, however, 
in his turn met with retribution. ‘ While the fight was 
raging, a slight movement in the leaves above had 
attracted the attention of the boys. The next moment, 
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a red object was thrust downward, until a foot or so of 
it appeared hanging clear of the branches. It was 
about the thickness of a walking-cane ; but the glisten- 
ing scales and the elegant curving form told that this 
singular object was a serpent. 

‘Tt did not remain stati . It was slowly and 

gradually letting itself down—for more of its body was 
every moment becoming visible, until a full yard of it 
hung out from the leaves. The remainder was hidden 
by the thick foliage, where its tail, no doubt, was coiled 
around a branch. That part of the body that was seen 
was of a uniform blood-red colour, though the belly, or 
under side, was much the lightest.’ This was the red 
snake of the Rocky Mountains (Coluber testacea), and 
js found only in the Far West. ‘The skink at this 
moment perceived the long red body of the serpent 
dangling above him ; and knowing, from experience, a 
terrible enemy, ran off, endeavouring to hide himself in 
the grass. Instead of making for a tree—where he might 
have escaped by his superior nimbleness—his confusion 
and terror led him out into the open ground. The 
snake dropped from the mulberry and glided after, 
with his head raised high in the air, and his jaws wide 
| open. In a second or two he overtook the lizard ; and, 
| striking forward and downward, killed it upon the spot.’ 
| The serpent in its turn becomes the prey of another 
animal; and so on, till the ‘chain of destruction’ 
is complete. We confess, however, we are better 
pleased, though less excited, by the picture of the dog- 
| town, where lizards, snakes, owls, prairie-dogs, and 
| other creatures of various races, live in what is, 
| comparatively at least, a Happy Community. 
We might easily fill our sheet with extracts as good 
| as the above, for, in fact, the whole volume is quotable; 
| but as we have no doubt it will be extensively read, 
| both in England and America, we think it unnecessary 
| todo more than refer our young readers, and old ones 
too, to the work itself. 


MISUSED WORDS. 


Iy the trial of Mr Kirwan at Dublin for the murder of 
his wife—a most striking example, by the way, of a 
| condemnation upon mere indignation at the imputed 
| crime, and non-criminal circumstances connected with 
| it, and not upon any evidence that could be rationally 
| deemed conclusive—the phrase ‘act and part’ was 
| reported as used by the supposed culprit. If we are 
| not mistaken, this is the English form now current of 
| a law-phrase of great antiquity in Scotland. If so, it 
|is given incorrectly as regards the first word. The 
| Scotch phrase is ‘art and part, and is thus defined by 
| Erskine in his Institutes: ‘One may be guilty of a 

crime, not only by perpetrating it, but by being acces- 
| sory to, or abetting it; which is called, in the Roman 
| law, ope et consilio, and in ours, art and part. By art is 
| understood the mandate, instigation, or advice, that may 
|have been given towards committing the crime: part 
| expresses the share that one takes to himself in it by 
| the aid or assistance which he gives the criminal in the 
| execution of it.’ That the phrase is of great antiquity 
| in Scotland, is proved by its being used by Wyntoun 
| in his Chronicle, a composition of the early part of the 
| fifteenth century. When the Earl of Morton was 
|aceused of being art and part guilty of the murder 

of Darnley, he exclaimed: ‘ Art and part! God knows 
| it is not so.’ Some doubt may be entertained whether 
the first word in the phrase was not originally airt, 
the Scotch term for direction, referring, for example, 
to the way the wind blows: as in Burns, ‘Of a’ the 
| airts the wind can blaw,’ &. ; and also used as a verb, 


a particular course. But certainly the word is not act, 
which virtually would stultify the phrase, seeing that 
its use lies in cases where something besides direct 
action is presumed. 

There is a perpetual tendency thus to slide off from 
the right to some wrong word, under the influence of 
a misapprehension of the meaning, and often from mere 
whim or accident. We have one notable example in 
a verb descriptive of the parting of the hair. We hear 
a lady speaking of her hair being shaded, meaning laid 
in two opposite directions, with a line of division in the 
middle. Here she uses a term which has a totally 
different meaning of its own, but which, unfortunately, 
bears a resemblance to the word which should properly 
be used in the case. That word is shed, meaning to 
separate, and also to pour out and spill. The lady 
should say: ‘I have shed my hair,’ ‘I like to wear my 
hair shed ;’ and so forth. 

It is remarkable how apt the English people are to 

take up Scotch words in a wrong sense, and persist in 
using them so till habit becomes inveterate. By the 
word plaid, an Englishman understands a chequered 
kind of cloth. He speaks of a lady wearing a plaid 
gown, a plaid shawl, &c. Johnson gives a conformable 
interpretation of the word. Strange to say, the word 
is never used in Scotland except as descriptive of a 
particular article of dress—a kind of mantle. This, 
indeed, is generally composed of a chequered kind of 
cloth ; but a Scotchman would no more call the cloth 
plaid, than he would speak of kerseymere cloth as gaiter 
or coat. He calls it tartan, if it be of the well-known 
Highland cloth of diverse colours : where it is composed, 
as among the south-country shepherds, of a minutely 
chequered white and black fabric of soft texture, he has 
no particular name for the cloth at all, though, in no 
remote times, there was a home-spun stuff resembling 
that from which shepherds’ plaids were made, and called 
on that account plaiden. Even the pronunciation given 
to plaid in the south—namely, plad—is disagreeable to 
a Scotchman’s ear, being totally unauthorised by his 
own usage. 
In England, the word canny is used ing Scotch- 
men in an opprobrious sense, under which it is all but 
unknown in Scotland. Such and such a Scotchman is 
described as ‘ very canny,’ meaning cunning or circum- 
venting. As the word is Scotch, the Scotch should 
be best qualified to assign it its proper sense. Funda- 
mentally, this is simply knowing ; secondarily, prudent 
and sensible; then, obliquely, disposed to act in a 
gentle, conciliatory manner. Hence, when a Scotchman 
speaks of one of his neighbours as ‘a canny man,’ he 
means an inoffensive, worthy man, which is something 
very different from what the prejudiced Englishman 
intends when he speaks of ‘Scotch canniness.’ There 
is even, in Scotland, a higher favourable sense for the 
‘word, as when the common people speak of some old 
woman as ‘surely no canny,’ meaning something 
malign in character and action—in short, a witch. 

There appears to be scarcely any word in the English 
language which is more generally misused by English- 
men than the active verb to lay. Superseded by it, the 
neuter verb to lie—expressive of being in a place—is 
almost out of use in conversation. We cannot say it 
were too much to assert, that nine-tenths of the middle 
class of people to the south of the Tweed say: ‘I will 
lay on this sofa,’ ‘The book laid on the table,’ instead 
of, Zi lie, and The book lay, which would be the proper 
phrases in those cases. Even a first-class newspaper 
willerr on this point. In a leading article of the Times, 
April 6, 1849, it will be found the writer says: ‘The 
case laid in a nut-shell.’ But, so far from this being 
wonderful, we might rather be surprised that, consider- 
ing the prevalerice of the mistake in common speech, 
it does not occur oftener in literature, and especially 
in the hasty effusions of the political press. 
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ROMANIST BEAUTY. 
Who does not remember the felicitous lines of Chester- 


field to a Romanist beauty who attended his vice-regal | A 


levy with an orange lily on her breast? — 
, lovely traitor, where's the jest 


This lady afterwards became Lady Palmer; and the follow- 
ing is a notice of her in extreme old age by the author of 
Reminiscences of an Emigrant Milesian :—‘ Seventy years 
afterwards, I was presented to her, at her residence in 
Henry Street, Dublin, Being informed by the friend to 
whom I owed the honour of my introduction to her lady- 
ship, that I ought to make my bow to the gods of her 
idolatry—Lord Chesterfield and Napoleon—I acquitted 
myself so satisfactorily by a genuflection before the por- 
traits of each, immediately after my obeisance to herself, 
that 1 obviously made upon the venerable lady, then 
upwards of ninety, a favourable impression. “ You are 
fond of portraits, 1 perceive,” said she; “there is another 
in the room: do you find it to resemble any person you 
have seen?” It was that of a lovely dark girl of eighteen 
or twenty. The truth flashed upon me, and I replied, 
with a bow of unaffected veneration: “ A great deal, in 
the eyes especially;” and I spoke truly. I might have 
added that the fine aquiline nose remained; but ninety 
years had impaired its harmony with the other features, 
and reference to it in terms of admiration might have 


OXFORD PUNS. 

Dr Barton, warden of Merton College, was the oddity 
of his time. Of the puns belonging to Dr Barton, we 
believe that the following is little known. As he was a man 
of remarkable insensibility, people told him everything 
that happened. A gentleman, coming one day into his 
room, told him that Dr Vowel was dead. ‘What!’ said 
he, ‘ Vowel dead! thank God it is neither u nor i’ Dr 
Eveleigh, who with his family was some years ago at 
Weymouth, gave occasion to old Lee, the last punster of 
the old school, and the master of Baliol College, Oxford, 
for more than half a century, to make his dying pun. Dr 
Eveleigh"had recovered from some consumptive disorders 
and had soon after married, 

etheral, the master of University College, went to Dr 


he had made. ‘ Well, sir, said he, ‘ Dr Eveleigh has been 
egged on to matrimony.’ ‘ Has he,’ said Lee; ‘ why, then, 
I hope the yoke will sit easy.’ In a few hours afterwards 
Dr Lee lied. The yoke did sit easy on Dr Eveleigh, for 
he had a most amiable wife.— Ozford Chronicle. 


BUSH COOKERY. 
Here I was first initiated into the bush art of ‘ sticker- 
* cookery, and for the benefit of all who go ‘ a-gipsying,’ 
I will expound the mystery. The orthodox material here 
is of course kangaroo, a piece of which is divided nicely 
into cutlets, two or three inches broad, and a third of an 
inch thick. The next requisite is a straight clean stick, 
about four feet long, sharpened at both ends. On the 


he stick-spit is now stuck fast and erect in the ground, 
close by the fire, to leeward; care being taken that it 
does not burn. Then the bacon on the summit of the 


kangaroo cutlets below, which forthwith frizzle and steam 
and sputter with as much ado as if they were illustrious 
Christmas beef grilling in some London chop-house under 
the gratified nose of the expectant consumer, ‘ And, 
gentlemen,’ as dear old Hardcastle would have said, if he 
had dined with us in the bush, ‘to men that are hungry, 
stuck-up kangaroo and bacon are very good eating.’ 
Kangaroo is, in fact, very like hare—Mrs Meredith's 
Home in Tasmania. 


THE PRISONER OF SPEDLINS. 
[A legend in the family of Sir William Jardine, Bart., 4 
Pplegarth, Dumfriesshire. 


To Edinburgh, to Edinburgh, 
The Jardine he maun ride ; 
He locks the gates behind him, 
For lang he means to bide. 


And he, nor any of his train, 
While minding thus to flit, 

Thinks of the weary prisoner, 
Deep in the castle pit. 


They were not gane a day, a day, 
A day but barely four, 

When neighbours spake of dismal cries 
Were heard frae Spedlins Tower. 


They mingled wi’ the sigh o’ trees, 
And the thud-thud o’ the lin; 

But nae ane thought ‘twas a deean man 
That made that eldrich din. 


At last they mind the gipsy loon, 
In dungeon lay unfed ; 

But ere the castle key was got, 
The gipsy loon was dead. 


They found the wretch stretched out at length, | 


Upon the cold, cold stone, 
With starting eyes and hoilow check, 
And arms peeled to the bone ! 
* * * 


Now Spedlins is an eerie house, 
For oft at mirk midnight, 

The wail of Porteous’ starving cry 
Fills a’ that house wi’ fright. 


*O let me out, O Iet me out, 
Sharp hunger cuts me sore ; 

If ye suffer me to perish so, 
1’! haunt you evermore!’ 


O sad, sad was the Jardine then, 
His heart was sorely smit ; 

Till he could wish himself had becn 
Left in that deadly pit. 


But, ‘ Cheer ye,’ cried his lady fair, 
. purpose makes the sin ; 

And where the heart has had no part, 
God holds his creature clean,’ 


Then Jardine sought a holy man 
To lay that vexing sprite ; 

And for a week that holy man 
Was praying day and night. 


And all that time in Spedlins house 
Was held a solemn fast, 


Till the cries waxed low, and the bogle-bo 


In the deep Red Sea was cast. 
* ™ 


There lies a Bible in Spedlins ha’, 
And while it there shall lie, 

Nae Jardine can tormented be 
With Porteous’ starving ery. 


But Applegarth’s an altered man— 
He is no longer gay ; 


The thought o’ Porteous clings to him 
R 


Unto his dying day. 
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